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Y work pressed upon 
me, but the louder 
it challenged me— 
such is the heart of 
the timid fighter— 
the less stomach I 
felt for the contest 
I wrestled with it in 
my study, only to be 
driven to my books. 
I walked out to meet 

it in the streets, only to seek shelter from it 
in music-hall or theatre. Thereupon it 
waxed importunate and overbearing, till 
the shadow of it darkened all my doings. 
The thought of it sat beside me at table, 
and spoilt my appetite. The memory of 
it followed me abroad, and stood between 
me and my friends, so that all talk died 
upon my lips, and I moved among men 
as one ghost-ridden. 

Then the throbbing town with its 
thousand distracting voices grew madden- 
ing to me. I felt the need of converse 
with solitude, that master and teacher 
of all the arts, and I bethought me of the 
Yorkshire Wolds, where a man may walk 
all day, meeting no human creature, hear- 
ing no voice but the curlew’s cry ; where, 
lying prone upon the sweet grass, he may 
feel the pulsation of the earth, travel- 
ling its eleven hundred miles a minute 
through the ether. So one morn- 
ing I bundled many things, some need- 
ful, more needless, into a bag, hurry- 
ing lest somebody or something should 
happen to stay me; and that night I lay 
in a small northern town that stands upon 
the borders of smokedom at the gate of 
the great moors ; and at seven the next 
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morning I took my seat beside a one- 
eyed carrier, behind an ancient piebald 
mare. The one-eyed carrier cracked his 
whip, the piebald horse jogged forward ; 
the nineteenth century, with its turmoil, 
fell away behind us; the distant bills, 
creeping nearer, swallowed us up, and we 
became but a moving speck upon the face 
of the quiet earth. 

Late in the afternoon we arrived at a 
village, the memory of which had been 
growing in my mind. It lies in the 
triangle formed by the sloping walls of 
three great fells; and not even the 
telegraph wire has reached it yet, to 
murmur to it whispers of the restless 
world—or had not at the time of which I 
write. Nought disturbs it save, once a 
day, the one-eyed carrier—if he and his 
piebald mare have not yet laid their 
ancient bones to rest — who, passing 
through, leaves a few letters and parcels 
to be called for by the people of the 
scattered hill-farms round about. It is 
the meeting-place of two noisy brooks. 
Through the sleepy days and the hushed 
nights one hears them ever chattering to 
themselves as children playing alone some 
game of make-believe. Coming from 
their far-off homes among the hills, they 
mingle their waters here, and journey on 
in company, and then their converse is 
more serious, as becomes those who have 
joined hands and are moving onward to- 
wards life together. Later they reach sad, 
weary towns, black beneath a never- 
lifted pall of smoke, where day and night 
the clang of iron drowns al’ human voices, 
where the children play with ashes, where 
the men and women have dull, patient 
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faces ; and so on, muddy and stained, to 
the deep sea that ceaselessly calls to 
them. Here, however, their waters are 
fresh and clear, and their passing makes 
the only stir that the valley has ever 
known. Surely of all peaceful places this 
was the one where a tired worker might 
find strength. 

My one-eyed friend had suggested I 
should seek lodgings at the house of one 
Mistress Cholmondley, a widow lady, who 
resided with her only daughter in the 
whitewashed cottage that is the last house 
in the village, if you take the road that 
leads over Coll Fell. 

“‘ Tha’ can see th’ house from here, by 
reason o’ its standing so high above 
t’others,” said the carrier, pointing with 
his whip. ‘It’s theer or nowhere, aw’m 
thinking, for folks don’t often coom seek- 
ing lodgings in these parts.” 

The tiny dwelling, half smothered in 
June roses, looked idyllic ; and, after a 
lunch of bread and cheese at the little 


inn, I made my way to it by the 
path that passes through the church- 


yard. I had conjured up the vision 
of a stout, pleasant, comfort-radiating 
woman, assisted by some bright, fresh 
girl, whose rosy cheeks and sunburnt 
hands would help me banish from my 
mind all clogging recollections of the 
town; and, hopeful, I pushed back the 
half-opened door and entered. 

The cottage was furnished with a taste 
that surprised me, but, in themselves, my 
hosts disappointed me. My _ bustling, 


comely housewife turned out a wizened,’ 


blear-eyed dame. All day long she 
dozed in her big chair, or crouched with 
shrivelled hands spread out before the 
fire. My dream of winsome maidenhood 
vanished before the reality of a weary-look- 
ing, sharp-featured woman of between 
forty and fifty. Perhaps there had been 
a time when the listless eyes had sparkled 
with roguish merriment, when the 
shrivelled, tight-drawn lips had pouted 
temptingly ; but spinsterhood does not 
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sweeten the juices of a woman, and 
strong country air, though, like old ale, 
it is good when taken occasionally, dulls 
the brain if lived upon. A narrow, un- 
interesting woman I found her ; troubled 
with a shyness that sat ludicrously upon 
her age, and that yet failed to save her 
from the landlady’s customary failing of 
loquacity concerning “ better days,” to- 
gether with an irritating, if harmless, 
affectation of youthfulness. 

All other details were, however, most 
satisfactory ; and at the window com- 
manding the road that leads through the 
valley towards the distant world I settled 
down to face my work. 

But the spirit of industry, once driven 
forth, returns with coy steps. I wrote for 
perhaps an hour; and then, throwing 
down my_halting pen, I looked about the 
room, seeking distraction. A Chippen- 
dale book-case stood against the wall and 
I strolled over to it. The key was in the 
iock, and, opening its glass doors, I 
examined the well-filled shelves. They 
held acurious collection. Miscellanies 
with quaint glazed bindings; novels and 
poems, whose authors I had never heard 
of ; old magazines long dead, their very 
names forgotten; “Keepsakes” and 
Annuals redolent of an age of vastly 
pretty sentiments and lavender-coloured 
silks. On the top shelf, however, was 
a volume of Keats, wedged between a 
number of the Zvangelical Rambler and 
Young’s Wight Thoughts, and standing 
on tip-toe, I sought to draw it from its 
place. 

The book was jambed so tightly that 
my efforts brought two or three others 
tumbling about me, covering me with a 
cloud of fine dust ; and to my feet there 
fell, with a rattle of glass and metal, 
a small miniature painting, framed in 
black wood. 

I picked it up, and, taking it to the 
window, examined it. It was the picture 
of a young girl, dressed in the fashion of 
thirty years ago—I mean thirty years ago 
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then. I fear it must be nearer fifty, speak- 
ing as from now—when our grandmothers 
wore corkscrew curls, and low-cut bodices 
that one wonders how they kept from 
slipping down. The face was beauti- 
ful, not merely with the conventional 
beauty of tiresome regularity and im- 
possible colouring such as one finds in 
all miniatures, but with soul behind the 
soft deep eyes. As I gazed, the sweet 
lips seemed to laugh at me, and yet there 
iurked a sadness in the smile, as though 
the artist, in some rare moment, had 
seen the coming shadow of life across 
the sunshine of the face. Even my 
small knowledge of Art told me that 
the work was clever, and I wondered 
why it should have lain so long neg- 
lected, when as a mere ornament it was 
valuable. It must have been placed in 
the book-case years ago by someone, and 
forgotten. 

I replaced it among its dusty com- 
panions, and sat down once more to my 
work. But between me and the fading 
light came the face of the miniature, and 
would not be banished. Wherever I turned 
it looked out at me from the shadows. 
I am not naturally fanciful, and the work 
I was engaged upon, the writing of a 
farcical comedy, was not of a kind to ex- 
cite the dreamy side of a man’s nature. I 
grew angry with myself, and made a 
further effort to fix my mind upon the 
paper in front of me. But my thoughts 
refused to return from their wanderings. 
Once, glancing back over my shoulder, I 
could have sworn I saw the original of the 
picture sitting in the big chintz-covered 
chair in the far corner. It was dressed in 
a faded lilac frock, trimmed with some old 
lace, and I could not help noticing the 
beauty of the folded hands, though in the 
portrait only the head and shoulders had 
been drawn. 

Next morning I had forgotten the inci- 
dent, but with the lighting of the lamp 
the memory of it awoke within me, and 
my interest grew so strong that again I 
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took the miniature from its hiding-place 
and looked at it. 

And then the knowledge suddenly 
came to me that I knew the face. Where 
had I seen her, and when? I had met 
her and spoken to her. The picture 
smiled at me, as if rallying me on my for- 
getfulness. I put it back upon its shelf, 
and sat racking my brains trying to 
recollect ; we had met somewhere—in the 
country —a long time ago, and had talked 
of commonplace things. To the vision 
of her clung the scent of roses and the 
murmuring voices of haymakers. Why 
had I never seen her again? Why had 
she passed so completely out of my 
mind ? 

My landlady entered to lay my supper, 
and I questioned her, assuming a care- 
lesstone. Reason with or laugh at my- 
self as I would, this shadowy memory was 
becoming a romance to me, it was as 
though I were talking of some loved, dead 
friend, even to speak of whom to com- 
monplace people was a sacrilege. I did 
not want the woman to question me in 
return. 

“Oh, yes,” answered my landlady. 
Ladies had often lodged with her. Some- 
times people stayed the whole summer, 
wandering about the woods and fells, but 
to her thinking the great hills were lonely. 
Some of her lodgers had been young 
ladies, but she could not remember any 
of them having impressed her with their 
beauty. But then it was said women were 
never a judge of other women. They had 
come and gone. Few had ever returned ; 
and fresh faces drove out the old. 

“You have been letting lodgings for 
a long time?” I asked. “I suppose it 
could be fifteen—twenty years ago that 
strangers to you lived in this room?” 

“Longer than that,” she said, quietly, 
dropping for the moment all affectation. 
“We came here from the farm when my 
father died. He had had losses, and 
there was but little left. That is twenty- 
seven years ago now.” 




















I could have sworn I saw the original. 
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I hastened to close the conversation, 
fearing long-winded recollections of “ bet- 
ter days.” I have heard such so often 
from one landlady and another. I had 
not learnt much. Who was the. original 
of the miniature, how it came to be lying 
forgotten in the dusty book-case were 
still mysteries ; and, with a strange per- 
versity I could not have explained to 
myself, 1 shrank from putting a direct 
question. 

So two days more passed by. My 
work took gradually a firmer grip upon 
my mind, and the face of the minia- 
ture visited me less often. But in the 
evening of the third day, which was a 
Sunday, a curious thing happened. 

I was returning from a stroll, and dusk 
was falling as I reached the cottage. 1 
had been thinking of my farce, and I was 
laughing to myself at a situation that 
seemed to me comical, when passing the 
window of my room, I saw, looking out, 
the sweet, fair face that had become so 
familiar to me. It stood close to the 
latticed panes, a slim, girlish figure, clad in 
the old-fashioned lilac-coloured frock in 
which I had imagined it on the first night 
of my arrival, the beautiful hands clasped 
across the breast, as then they had been 
folded on the lap. Her eyes were gazing 
down the road that passes through the 
village and goes south ; but they seemed 
to be dreaming, not seeing, and the sad- 
ness in them struck upon one almost as 
a cry. I was close to the window, but the 
hedge screened me, and I remained watch- 
ing, until, after a minute, I suppose, though 
it appeared longer, the figure drew back 
into the darkness of the room and dis- 
appeared. 

I entered, but the room was empty. I 
called, but no one answered. The un- 
comfortable suggestion took hold of me 
that I must be growing a little crazy. 
All that had gone before I could explain 
te myself as a mere train of thought, but 
this time it had come to me suddenly— 
uninvited, while my thoughts had been 
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busy elsewhere. This thing had appeared 
not to my brain but to my senses. Iam 
not a believer in ghosts, but I am in the 
hallucinations of a weak mind, and my 
own explanation was in consequence not 
very satisfactory to myself. 

I tried to dismiss the incident, but it 
would not leave me; and later that same 
evening something else occurred that 
fixed it still clearer in my thoughts. I 
had taken out two or three books at 
random with which to amuse myself, and 
turning over the leaves of one of them, a 
volume of verses, by some obscure poet, 
I found its sentimental passages much 
scored and commented upon in pencil, as 
was common fifty years ago, as may be 
common now, for your Fleet Street cynic 
has not altered the world and its ways to 
quite the extent that he imagines. 

One poem in particular had evidently 
appealed greatly to the reader's sympa- 
thies. It was the old, old story of the 
gallant who woos and rides away, leaving 
the maiden to weep. The poetry was 
poor, and at another time its convention- 
ality would have excited only my ridicule. 
But, reading it in conjunction with the 
quaint, naive notes scattered about its 
margins, I felt no inclination to jeer. 
These hackneyed stories that we laugh at 
are deep profundities to the many who 
find in them some shadow of their own 
sorrows, and she—for it was a woman’s 
handwriting—to whom this book belonged 
had loved its trite verses, because in them 
she had read her own heart. This, I told 
myself, was her story also; a common 
enough story in life as in literature ; but 
novel to those who live it. 

There was no reason for my connect- 
ing her with the original of the miniature, 
except, perhaps, a subtle relationship be- 
tween the thin nervous handwriting and 
the mobile features ; yet I felt instinctively 
they were one and the same, and that I was 
tracing, link by link, the history of my for- 
gotten friend. 

I felt urged to probe further, and next 

















**He kissed my hands and clasped them round his neck.’’ 
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morning, while my la.dlady was clearing 
away my breakfast things, I fenced round 
the subject once again. 

“ By the way,” I said, “while I think 
of it, if I leave any books or papers here 
behind me, send them on at once. I have 
a knack of doing that sort of thing. I 
suppose,” I added, “ your lodgers often do 
leave some of their belongings behind 
them.” 

It sounded to myself a clumsy ruse. 
I wondered if she would suspect what 
was behind it. 

“Not often,” she answered; “ never, 
that I can remember, except in the case 
of one poor lady, who died here.” 

I .’areed up quickly. “ In this room ?” 
I asked. 

My landlady seemed troubled at my 
tone. “Well, not exactly in this very 
room. We carried her upstairs, but she 
died immediately. She was dying when 
she came here. I should not have taken 
her in, had I known. So many people 
are prejudiced against a house where 
death has occurred, as if there were 
anywhere it had not. It was not quite 
fair to us.” 

I did not speak for awhile, and the 
rattle of the plates and knives continued 
undisturbed. 

“What did she leave here?” I asked at 
length. 

“Oh, just a few books and photographs, 
and such-like small things that people 
bring with them to lodgings,” was the 
reply. ‘Her people promised co send 
for them, but they never did, and I 
suppose I forgot them. They were not 
of any value.” 

The woman turned as she was leaving 
the room, “It won’t drive you away, sir, 
I hope, what I have told you,” she said. 
“It all happened a long while dgo.” 

“Of course not,” I answered. ‘It 
interested me, that was all.” And the 
woman went out, closing the door behind 
her. 

So here was the explanation, if I chose 








to accept it. I sat long that morning, 
wondering to myself whether things I had 
learnt to laugh at could be after all reali- 
ties. And a day or two afterwards I 
made a discovery that confirmed all my 
vague surmises. 

Rummaging through this same dusty 
book-case, I found in one of the ill-fitting 
drawers, beneath a heap of torn and 
tumbled books, a diary, belonging to the 
fifties, stuffed with many letters and shape- 
less flowers,. pressed between stained 
pages; and there — for the writer of 
stories, tempted by human documents, is 
weak—in faded ink, brown and withered 
like the flowers, I read the story I already 
knew. 

Such a very old story it was, and so 
conventional. He was an artist—was ever 
story of this type written where the hero 
was not an artist? They had been children 
together, loving each other without know- 
ing it, till one day it was revealed to 
them. Here is the entry :— 

“May 18th. I do not know what to 
say, or how I shall begin. «Chris. loves 
me. I have been praying to God to 
make me worthy of him, and dancing 
round the room in my bare feet for fear 
of waking them below. He kissed my 
hands and clasped them round his neck, 
saying they were beautiful as the hands of 
a goddess, and he knelt and kissed them 
again. I am holding them. before me 
and kissing them myself. I am glad they 
are so beautiful. O, God, why are you so 
good tome? Help me to be a true wife 
to him. Help me that I may never give 
him an instant’s pain! O, that I had 
more power of loving, that I might love 
him better,’—and thus foolish thoughts 
for many pages, but foolish thoughts of 
the kind that has kept this worn old 
world, hanging for so many ages in space, 
from turning sour. 

Later, in February, there is another 
entry that carries on the story :— 

“Chris. left this morning. He put a 
little packet into my hands at the last 




















moment, saying it was the most precious 
thing he possessed, and that when I 
looked at it I was to think of him who 
loved it. Of course I guessed what it 
was, but I did not open it till I was alone 
in my room. It is the picture of myself 
that he has been so secret about, but, oh, 
so beautiful. I wonder if I am really 
as beautiful as this. But I wish he had 
not made me look so sad. I am kissing 
the little lips. I love them, because hc 
loved to kiss them. Oh, sweetheart! it 
will be long before you kiss them again. 
Of course, it was right for him to go, and 
I am glad he has be:n able to manage it. 
He could not study pzoperly in this quiet 
country piace, and now he will be able 
to go to Paris and Rome and he will be 
great. Even the stupid people here see 
how clever he is. But, oh, it will be so 
long before I see him again, my love! 
my king!” 

With each letter that comes from 
him, similar foolish rhapsodies are written 
down, but these letters, I gather, as I turn 
the pages, grow, after a while, colder and 
fewer, and a chill fear that dare not be 
pe.ned creeps in among the words. 

“March tr2th. Six weeks and no 
letter from Chris. and, oh dear, I am so 
hungry for one, for the last I have almost 
kissed to pieces. I suppose he will write 
more often when he gets to London. He 
is working hard, I know, and it is selfish 
of m2 to expect him to write more often ; 
but I would sit up all night for a week 
rather than miss writing to him. I sup- 
pose men are not like that. Oh, God 
help me—help me, whatever happens! 
How foolish I am to-night! He was 
always careless. I will punish him for it 
when he comes back, but not very much.” 
Truly enough a conventional story. 

Letters do come from him after that, 
but apparently they are less and less 
satisfactory, for the diary grows angry and 
bitter, and the faded writing is blotted at 
times with tears. Then towards the end 
of another year there comes this entry, 
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written in a hand of strange neatness and 
precision :— 

It is all over now. I am glad it is 
finished. I have written to him, giving 
him up. I have told him I have ceased 
to care for him, and that it is better we 
should both be free. It is best that way. 
He would have had to ask me to release 
him, and that would have given him pain. 
He was always gentle. Now he will be 
able to marry her with an easy conscience, 
and he need never know what I have 
suffered. She is more fitted for him than 
Iam_ I hope he will be happy. I think 
I have done the right thing.” 

A few lines follow, left blank, and then 
the writing is resumed, but in a stronger, 
more vehement hand. 

“Why do I lieto myself? I hate her! 
I would kill her if I could. I hope she 
will make him wretched, and that he will 
come to hate her as I do, and that she 
will die! Why did I let them persuade 
me to send that lying letter? He will 
show it to her, and she will see through it 
and laugh at me. I could have held him 
to his promise ; he could not have got out 
of it. What do I care about dignity, and 
womanliness, and right, and all the rest 
of the canting words! I want him. I 
want his kisses and his arms about me. 
He is mine! He loved me once! I 
have only given him up because I 
thought it a fine thing to play the saint. 
It is only anacted lie. I would rather be 
evil and he loved me. Why do I deceive 
myself? Iwanthim. I care for nothing 
else at the bottom of my heart—his love, 
his kisses!” And towards the end. 
“My God, what am I saying! Have I 
no shame, no strength? Oh God, help 
me!” 

And there the diary closes. 

I looked among the letters, lying 
between the pages of the book. Most 
of them were signed simply “Chris.” or 
“Christopher.” But one gave his name 


in full, and it was a name I know well as 
that of a famous man whose hand I have 
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often shaken. I thought of his hard- 
featured, handsome wife, and of his great 
chill place, half house, half exhibition, in 
Kensington, filled constantly with its 
smart, chattering set, among whom he 
seemed always to be the uninvited guest ; 
of his weary face and bitter tongue, and 
thinking thus, there rose up before me 
the sweet, sad face of the woman of the 
miniature, and, meeting her eyes, as she 
smiled at me from out of the shadows, I 
looked at her my wonder. 

I took the miniature from its shelf. 
There would be no harm now in learning 
her name. So I stood with it in my 
hand till a little later my landlady entered 
to lay the cloth. 
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“TI tumbled this out of your book- 
case,” I said, “in reaching down some 
books. It is someone I know—someone 
I have met, but I cannot think where. 
Do you know who it is?” 

The woman took it from my hand, 
and a faint flush crossed her withered face. 

“T had lost it,” she answered. “I 
never thought of looking there. It’s a 
portrait of myself, painted years ago by 
a friend.” 

I looked from her to the miniature, 
as she stood among the shadows, with 
the lamplight falling on her face, and 
saw her, perhaps, for the first time. 

“How stupid of me,” I answered. 
“ Yes, I see the likeness now.” 


\ 


CED fol 
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XLII. 


THE DERVISH AND “‘SHERLOCK HOLMES.” 


P ; bo) HE original “Sherlock Holmes P 
X@, must have been a certain der- 
vish, who, travelling alone in 
the desert, met two merchants 
who had lost a camel. It is an old story, 
classic I believe, and that is all I know 
of its origin. I came across it in a printed 
volume of £xfracts, as miscellaneous in 
its way as these Revelations of an Album. 
“You have lost a camel,” said the der- 
vish. ‘ We have indeed,” they answered. 
“ Was he not blind in his right eye and 
lame in his left leg?” ‘He was,” replied 
the merchants. “ Had he lost a front 
tooth?” “He had,” they said. ‘‘ And 
was he not loaded with honey on one 
side and wheat on the other ;” asked 
the dervish. “Most certainly,” they 
answered, “and as you have seen the beast 
so lately, and marked him so particularly, 
you can no doubt conduct us to where he 
is.” “ My friends,” replied the dervish, “I 
have not seen your camel, or ever heard 
of him but from you.” “A nice story to 
tell,” said the merchants ; “ but where are 
the jewels which formed a part of his 
cargo?” “I have neither seen your 
camel nor your jewels,” replied the dervish. 
On this they seized him and hurried 
him before the Cadi. He was searched. 
Nothing of value was found on his person. 
Nor was any evidence offered that could 
convict him of falsity or theft. Thereupon 
they sought to indict him as a sorcerer. 
Before taking action, however, they per- 
mitted him to address the Court. “ I have 





been much amused with your surprise,” 
he said, ‘and own that there has been 
some ground for your suspicions ; but I 
have lived long and alone, and I find 
ample scope for observation in the desert. 
I knew that I had crossed the track of a 
camel that had strayed from its owner 
because I saw no mark of any human 
footstep on the same route ; I knew that 
the animal was blind in one eye, because it 
had cropped the herbage only on one side 
of its path; and I perceived that it was 
lame in one leg from the faint impression 
that particular foot had produced upon the 
sand ; I concluded the animal had lost 
one tooth, because wherever it had grazed 
a small tuft of herbage was left uninjured 
in the centre of its bite. As to that which 
formed the burden of the beast, the busy 
ants informed me that it was corn on one 
side, and the clustering flies that it was 
honey on the other.” 

‘“*A Detective on Detective Stories,” 
in Cassel’s Magazine, has made short 
work of the romantic police official of 
fiction. Recently a famous detective of 
Chicago confessed to the tameness and 
commonplace of his professional ex- 
periences. The greatest “detective suc- 
cesses,” he avowed, were the result of 
accident or unsought information. Many 
an entranced reader of idealised Po/ice 
Gazette stories will encourage a grudge 
against writers who thus endeavour to 
destroy their illusions. For my own part, 
I prefer to imagine the detective a man 
of such exceptional parts as that wise old 
dervish of the desert. ‘What eloquence 
earnestness gives!” is one of the best 
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French lines in Tom Taylor's Anglo- 
French plays. Earnestness and _treat- 
ment make for conviction in story-telling. 
In no recent work is this so well illus- 
trated as in the fables of “Sherlock 
Holmes.” Without these forces Dr. 
Conan Doyle’s detective would be little 
short of burlesque. It says every- 
thing for the popularity of Dr. Doyle’s 
book that “Sherlock Holmes” has be- 
come a synonym for “ detective” ; that 
Punch has found his reward in a travesty 
of the dervish’s successor ; and that one 
of the raciest of modern burlesques was a 
contribution to topical plays at the Court 
Theatre by Messrs. Brookfield and Hicks. 
It has been left, however, to the Poston 
Record to exploit all the subtleties of the 
Doyle method with perfect friendliness. 
‘The author was lecturing in America. He 
arrived, unannounced and unattended, at 
Boston by express from Albany. “ You 
may take me to Young’s Hotel, or 
Parker’s, perhaps,” he said to the intelli- 
gent hackman. “ Pardon me,” was the 
reply, “but I think you will find your 
agent, Major Pond, waiting for you at 
Parker’s.” Doyle hesitated for a moment, 
and then took his seat. Pulling up at 
Parker’s, the pleasant-looking traveller 
took out his purse. “If it is not an in- 
trusion, sir,” said the cabman, “I should 
much prefer a ticket for your lecture ; if 
you have not a ticket, your visiting-card 
with a line in pencil will no doubt be 
honoured by your agent.” Thereupon 
Doyle is said to have been inwardly 
moved. ‘“ Look here, I am not accus- 
tomed to be beaten at my own tricks,” 
he said, almost gruffly ; “tell me how you 
knew me, my business, my agent, and 
the rest, and you shall have tickets for 
your entire family, and a pocketful of 
cigars besides.” 

“ Of course,” said the Bostonian hack- 
man, as Dr. Doyle lighted a fresh cigar, 
and leaned against the door-post of the 
Parker House, “we all knew that you 
were coming on this train—that is, all the 
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members of our Cxbmen’s Literary 
Guild,” was the half-apologetic reply. 
“ As it happens, I am the only member on 
duty at this station this morning, and I 
had that advantage. If you will excuse 
other personal remarks, your coat lapels 
are badly twisted downward, where they 
have been grasped by the pertinacious 
New York reporters. Your hair has the 
Quakerish cut of a Philadelphia barber ; 
and your hat, battered at the brim in 
front, shows where you have tightly grasped 
it in the struggle to stand your ground at 
a Chicago literary luncheon. Your right 
over-shoe has a large block of Buffalo 
mud just under the instep, the odour of a 
Utica cigar hangs about your «clothing, 
and the overcoat itself shows the slovenly 
brushing of the porters on the sleeper-cars 
from Albany. The crumbs of dough-nut 
on the top of your bag—pardon me, your 
luggage—could only have come there in 
Springfield, and stencilled upon the very 
end of the ‘Gladstone,’ in fairly plain 
lettering, is the name of ‘ Conan Doyle.’” 

“* Now I know where Sherlock Holmes 
went to when he died,” said the great de- 
tective story-teller. ‘That leaves me free 
to write another set of adventures ; but 
they must be confined to the locality of 
Boston, Massachusetts.” 

It created a flutter among the world- 
wide circles that love “the detective 
novel,” with which Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
name is associated somewhat to the 
detriment of his more brilliant literary 
laurels, when it was announced that 
“Sherlock Holmes” was on his last 
legs. William Fox, of Zhe Gay World, 
whom I have occasionally quoted in 
Cigarette Papers, lived in fiction be- 
fore “Sherlock Holmes,” but he had 
neither the genius nor the audacity of 
Doyle's scientific detective. The time 
came when “Sherlock Holmes” had to 
die. His author decreed that the world 
had had enough of him. The world 


did not say so; but Doyle would have it 
so, and slew him. 


The death of “ Sher- 
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lock Holmes” was tragic. Mrs. Proudie’s 
end was comic. The story of her demise 
was originally told by Mr. Walter Herries 
Pollock. “Trollope was by no means,” 
said Pollock, “ given to talking of his own 
accord about his work, past and present ; 
indeed, I do not remember to have heard 
him do so, except when he was writing 
The Last Chronicle of Barset, and he took 
an opportunity of observing that there was 
an end of Mrs. Proudie. Being asked 
‘why,’ he replied that he had been writing 
at his club, and that round the fireplace 
was gathered a group of young clergy- 
men. They were talking about Zhe Last 
Chronicle, and it was impossible for him to 
avoid hearing what they said. They spoke 
of the work in high praise, but they all 
agreed as to one point, that Mrs. Proudie 
was becoming an intolerable nuisance.” 
“What did you do?” Pollock asked. 
“Well,” Trollope replied, “I hesitated a 
good deal what to do. But finally I went 
up to them and said, ‘I could not help 
hearing what you said, and I am much 
obliged to you. I am Anthony Trollope, 
and I'll go home at once and kill Mrs. 
Proudie.’” 

A great deal might be said about the 
feelings of novelists as to the fate of their 
creations. A reader of Zhrough One Ad- 
ministration asked Mrs. Burnett how she 
could have made up her mind to kill 
Tredennis. “ Well,” she replied, “ I wrote 
two conclusions. First I killed both, but 
that would not do, and there was nothing 
for it but to kill the soldier. It broke my 
heart, for I loved that man; but he had 
to die.” Which recalls what Charles 
Dickens said to Lady Blessington of Zhe 
Chimes : “ All my affections and passions 
got twined and knotted up in the story, 
and I became as haggard as a murderer 
long before I wrote the last words.” And 
when he had finished the story, he con- 
fessed that he had indulged in what women 
call a good cry. Anthony Trollope’s 
feelings could not have been seriously 
bound up in his characters, or he would 
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never have allowed those chattering 
youngsters at the club to have moved 
him homicidally against Mrs. Proudie. 


XLIII. 
THE THORNY PATHS OF ART. 

There are few authors of distinction 
who have not, in the days of their novi- 
tiate, been repulsed where they should 
have met with encouraging appreciation ; 
scarcely a great book that has not, to 
begin with, been rejected by more than 
one eminent publisher. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to understand how Macmillans could 
have rejected the novel which made the 
name of Stanley Weyman famous ; for 
these are the days when publishers’ 
readers, editors, log-rollers, speculators 
in paper and print, are looking out for 
the new writer, the coming writer, the 
young writer, who may owe his success 
to their assistance, and the first-fruits 
of whose distinction are to be gathered 
by his discoverers. Established writers 
are left to their own c/ienté/e, to the pub- 
lishers who know them, to the magazines 
and newspapers that find a_ steady 
and permanent reward in their work ; 
it is the clever young woman, the 
unknown young man, the struggling 
genius they are all looking for—the 
needle in the bottle of hay. It is the 
same in America as in England. Over 
yonaer Mr. Howells, over here Mr. 
Andrew Lang are the chief hunters, 
and now and then they verily believe 
their search has been successful. This 
makes it all the more remarkable that 
Stanley Weyman should have slipped 
through the trawl-nets of publishers and 
editors, for the novel appeared in the 
English Illustrated Magazine, which was 
the property of Messrs. Macmillan. Their 
editor, Mr. Comyns-Carr, had accep- 
ted A Gentleman of France for the 
pages of that periodical. It ran along 
with other serials, and was mentioned 
in the ordinary way by monthly reviewers, 
but no editorial search-light fell upon 
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its pages, no professional critic or secret 
hunter after genius noted it. It had not, I 
suppose, made the fortune of the maga- 
zine, which would hurt it in the esti- 
mation of the counting-house; though 
I have known more than one admirable 
story that has failed distinctly in this re- 
spect. It was a sad blow to Weyman that 
the publishers of the magazine in which his 
story had gone forth to the world did not 
think it good enough to be republished in 
volume form. Nor was their editor less 
chagrined, believing that he had fathered 
for them a really fine story ; and so the 
novel went on approval to Cassells, and 
everybody knows the rest. A Gentleman 
of France made money enough to pay a 
very large dividend on the business out- 
lay of Cassells. It was no mere current 
success. No sexual problem was scanned 
in its pages, no young person’s curiosity 
was piqued by journalistic protests against 
its impropriety. It was a bright, honest, 
admirably written and _ entertaining 
romance ; yet even after it had passed 
the severe ordeal of serial publication 
it went abegging for a publisher. 
There is one thing to be said for the 
literary gentlemen who select the manu- 
scripts which they think likely to be 
profitable to the philanthropic traders 
who deal in books and authors; they 
do not appear to encourage the cry 
of “Art for Art’s sake,” which is be- 
ginning to be heard in the land. We 
are taking many things from America 
just now, except the common-sense of our 
cousins. It seems that Mr. Howells is 
the author of the new gospel that men 
and women should not write for money— 
that Art should not be paid for. When 
a man sets out to preach a new morality, 
we are apt to enquire how it is with him- 
self. Mr. Howells was the literary editor 
of Harper's Magazine, at a salary, it is 
said, of £2,000 a year, until he relin- 
quished the position for a better one. He 
has received and is receiving very large 
sums for his books, and collects, for his 
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contributions to miscellaneous literature, 
a remuneration that is princely. Mr. 
Howells would be the last man in the 
world to say that his work is not art, and, 
as one of his admirers, I should em- 
phatically contradict even a publisher's 
reader if he advanced such a proposi- 
tion. Then what is all this nonsense 
about unpaid art and feeless poets? 
The greatest poet of all time said the 
labourer was worthy of his hire, and He 
spoke of the apostles, who preached better 
and wrote better than any man of these 
days, not even excepting Mr. Howells. 
For a moment I wondered if this writing 
for the mere love of it, and Art for Art’s 
sake, was a new fad of the new school 
of authors so-called; but Mr. Zangwill, 
Mr. Jerome, Mr. Conan Doyle, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, and even Miss Marie Corelli, pride 
themselves on their business capacity, 
and it is the boast of one of London’s 
newest magazine editors that he has given 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling his own terms for 
three short “ Barrack Room Ballads,” and 
the money is three hundred guineas. 
But, after all, what is that? Mr. “ Bill 
Nye,” the American humourist, at one 
time received from an American syndi- 
cate over £100 a week for a Sunday 
letter. No wonder Mr. Waldorf Astor 
with a light heart cabled to Sir Douglas 
Straight, “Secure Kipling at the terms 
named.” 

The disabilities of the literary life, the 
vicissitudes of books, the accidental su - 
cesses of authors, the element of chance 
that enters into the reward of letters, are 
continually receiving fresh and striking 
illustrations. ‘The newspapers and maga- 
zines are full of modern instances, not 
the least remarkable being incidents in 
the careers of Ian Maclaren, George Mere- 
dith, Hall Caine, Clark Russell, Olive 
Schreiner, Rider Haggard, and other 
writers of current literature; and who 
can forget the pathetic story of rejection 
and insult which Professor Herkomer 
suffered at the hands of an art publisher ? 














One hopes and believes that “the wicked 
publisher” is a mere outsider. There 
are many historical instances of generosity 
in publishers’ dealings with authors ; and 
once in a way a publisher has gone bank- 
rupt. Only recently, the great house of 
Smith and Elder confessed to a loss of 
£4,000 on one book alone. While ad- 
miring his work, and recognising the 
genius of it, 
one may be 
pardoned for 
wondering 
what would 
have been 
Blackmore’s 
fate, as an 
author, had 
not a sym- 
pathetic pub- 
lisher and a 
royal mar- 
riage come to 
hisaid. Lorna 
Doone. which 
made his re- 
putation, was 
a failure on 
its first pub- 
lication. Mr. 
Sampson Low 
thought it a 
great novel, 
and he gave ; * 
it a fresh 
chance when 
it seemed to 
be dead ; he reissued it, with new adver- 
tisements, on the eve of the marriage of 
the Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne. The similarity of the names, 
Lorne and Lorna, attracted attention ; 
the public was in a different mood from 
that which governed them when Lorna 
Doone was originally published, and the 
novel took its rightful place in the litera- 
ture of the time. 

But the world is only once in a way 
endowed with a novel of such striking 
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merit as Lorna Doone, though it is quite 
possible that posterity, passing over many 
of the popular works of the present 
time, will discover among to-day’s fail- 
ures some neglected gem that may 
shine throughout the ages. Posterity, 
it must be admitted, will have tremen- 
dous piles of rubbish as well as good 
things to rummage among in search of 
that gem, 
which lies, 
no doubt, 
in some for- 
gotten cor- 
ner, having 
had no en- 
thusiastic cri- 
tic todiscover 
it, no enter- 
prising pub- 
lisher to push 
it, the author 
himself des- 
titute -of the 
modern busi- 
ness knack of 
informing the 
world how 
clever he is; 
or,as America 
would put it, 
a the courage 
eyes We to stand on 
i the side-walk, 
Y » beating his 
= breast, and 
telling the 

passers-by that he is a devil of a fellow. 


XLIV. 
WALT WHITMAN. 

Memory has curious freaks. Charles 
Reade wore very wide baggy trousers. It 
was John Hollingshead who said that it was 
ashame, while the poor needed food, that 
a man should be so extravagant in trou- 
serings. When the assassin attacked Se- 
ward, the American statesman remarked 
the colour of the man’s neckerchief. Meet-- 
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ing Walt Whitman for the first time, I 
recalled Reade’s pantaloons and remem- 
bered the serio-comic reflection of Holl- 
ingshead. It was at the poet’s humble 
home, and on a bright sunny day. The 
general looseness of his apparel struck 
me, the limp ample pantaloons, the long 
grey abundant coat, the negligently-tied 
neckerchief. I was introduced by Whit- 
man’s generous friend Mr. Thomas Don- 
aldson, who has recently written his 
biography. Mr. Donaldson is a collector 
of all kinds of curiosities, the chairs Presi- 
deats of the United States have sat in, 
the dishes they have used at dinner, and 
many more important and interesting 
mementos of the social and political 
world, not forgetting examples of natural 
marvels, and antiquarian relics; and if 
my instincts had been less reverent than 
they are, I could have found myself specu- 
lating on a not very remote future, when 
some other Donaldson might supplement 
the mummies of Egypt with notable 
American specimens. ‘There was a kind 
of admiring pride in the way in which Mr. 
Donaldson exhibited his famous friend to 
a certain famous Englishman, who was 
one of the company on the occasion of 
my visit. Whitman, from his gaunt, grey 
height, beamed mildly upon us and looked 
the picture of gentle amiability. There 
was not the slightest token, in his manner 
or appearance, of the egotism that crops 
up in his writings. He talked in a quiet, 
unostentatious way, of his work ; expressed 
great pleasure at its appreciation in Eng- 
land ; referred to the many kind messages 
he had received from over the sea; did 
not think he should do much more ; felt 
he was an old man physically, but was 
alive in his heart and brain. He spoke 


of Tennyson with a gentle enthusiasm, 
and said nothing would give him greater 
pleasure than to pay the Laureate a visit. 
We sat on a seat outside his little house. 
It was in the Fall; the weather was fine 
and genial. 
the rural picture. 


The old man seemed part of 
In his modest, quiet 
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manner, and the way he listened to others, 
he reminded me of Charles Reade. Ameri- 
cans who did not know him were always 
inclined to regard Charles Reade as over- 
bearing, noisy, masterful. Perhaps he 
was, now and then, when he had a pen in 
his hand ; but in conversation, at home 
or abroad, Charles Reade was singularly 
unostentatious. He was always anxious 
to learn ; liked to talk to experts on their 
own subjects ; in his own house was most 
gentle and sweet. 

The poet knew that his career was 
ended. It seemed as if he watched and 
waited, looking away, beyond his village 
to the horizon. I can see him now, sit- 
ting yonder, by the portals of his house, 
and feeling more than he could express. 
He has written words that burn and 
thoughts that breathe, and some that are 
of the earth, earthy, and of the dirt, dirty. 
If ever editor might be forgiven for send- 
ing forth an expurgated edition of a poet’s 
work, it would be in the case of Walt 
Whitman. He was “a child of Nature,” 
Sir Edwin Arnold claims ; on which ac- 
count he had to have his way. He sat on 
the verge, as it were, when he talked to 
me of his admiring friends in England ; 
and a year or two later he passed away. 
It were easy to imagine him on the even- 
ing of the day apostrophising himself in 
his own eloquent words :— 

** Now finale to the shore ; 

Now, land and life, farewell ; 

Now, Voyager, depart (much for thee is yet in 

store) ; 

Often enough hast thou adventured o’er the 

seas, 

Cautiously cruising, studying the charts, 

Duly again to port and hawser’s tie returning ; 

But now obey thy cherish’d secret wish, 

Embrace thy friends, leave all in order, 

To port and hawser’s tie no more returning, 

Depart upon thy endless cruise, Old Sailor.” 

Walt Whitman is compared by some of 
his admirers with Tennyson. They flat- 
tered the American poet, whether they 
thought him like Lord Tennyson morally, 
physically, or intellectually. Lord Tenny- 

















son’s muse is as pure as it is noble. 
Walt Whitman’s poems were interditted 
by the State of Massachusetts. It goes 
without saying that Whitman is a poet. 
The two men had striking and impressive 
heads, but they were not alike in counten- 
ance, they were not similar in physique. 
Both had high foreheads, both lank grey 
hair. Tennyson was not known for his 
prose writings. Whitman’s best book is 
probably his volume of letters and essays. 
Sir Edwin Arnold thought Whitman one 
of the handsomest men he ever saw, and 
regards him as one of the greatest of 
American writers. 

Mr. Donaldson himself is a celebrity. 
He is rich, has been in his time a bold 
and successful speculator. With a keen 
love of Art, and a curious taste for 
relics, he has ransacked the world to fill 
his private museum. He knows every- 
body worth knowing, and keeps a diaty. 
It is said that he never goes to bed until 
he has posted up the day’s records, private 
and public. His ambition is to be the 
Pepys of the United States. He will leave 
his book asa legacy to posterity. ‘“ Witha 
waggish twinkle in his blue eyes,” he is re- 
ported to have said to a Mew York World 
representative, as far back as 1884, “I don’t 
propose to have my Diary printed until I 
am dead; if I were to make it public while 
I live I am quite certain that I should not 
be alive very long afterwards.” Seeing that 
Mr. Donaldson has lived for years behind 
the scenes of political and journalistic life, 
and has been on intimate terms with the 
leading statesmen of Washington, his diary 
will no doubt contain some startling per- 
sonal revelations. Evidently a man of most 
kindly instincts, though a pronounced 
hater of shams and an active politician, 
Mr. Donaldson, of Philadelphia, may be 
said to have played the part of Providence 
to the poet ; and in his biography of Whit- 
man gives an account of a useful gift that 
he was instrumental in providing at a 
time when Whitman found it difficult to 
walk. It was a horse and buggy. Mr. 
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Donaldson was at the window of the 
poet’s cottage when the subscription 
vehicle was driven to the door. ‘ How 
comfortable it looks,” Mr. Whitman ex- 
claimed of the carriage, not dreaming of 
itsownership. “Yes, it does look comfort- 
able ; it is yours,” said Mr. Donaldson. 
And then he drew out of his pocket a purse 
of a hundred and fifty dollars, the unex- 
pended balance, and gave it to his old 
friend, who wept. “I left soon after,” 
says Mr. Donaldson, “but I heard that a 
buggy was seen speeding at a fearful rate 
through the town for a long time before 
dark, driven by a venerable man.” 

If English critics are divided in opinion 
upon the merits of Walt Whitman’s muse, 
he had no doubt that, while England was 
“among the greatest lands in political free- 
dom, or the idea of it, and in stalwart per- 
sonal character, the spirit of English litera- 
ture is not great, at least is not greatest” — 
and its products no models for American 
writers. ‘‘ With the exception of Shakes- 
peare, there is no first-class genius in that 
literature.” He was a young man when 
he wrote this, and could hardly have read 
enough to justify his predilection for “the 
literatures of Italy, Spain, France, and 
Germany.” Whitman, however, is not 
alone among his countrymen in discount- 
ing the poetic and literary genius of the 
Old Country. The outcome of family 
jealousy, it implies no ill-will on the part 
of a native author who thinks America 
sufficiently advanced, not only to compare 
her literature with our own, but to dis- 
criminate between ours and that of Con- 
tinental nations. One gathers, from a 
note in Specimen Days, that Walt Whit- 
man found English literature tame and 
conventional, sombre and _passionless, 
lacking in the nude expressions of the 
emotions, heart-yearnings, plain thoughts 
in plain words, and so on. And yet there 
are books in the language that set what 
are called “the proprieties” at naught ; 
and if he had lived a few years longer 
Whitman might have seen Massachusetts 
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An ‘‘At Home”’ at the old Olympic Theatre. 


tolerating the reissue of English novels 
that might rival, both in plain words and 
odorous suggestion, the most frank, out- 
spoken, and unpoetic of his Blades of 
Grass. 
XLV. 
BEHIND TIE SCENES. 

It is to be feared that the theatre has 
lost much of the charm that belonged to 
it before the interviewer unveiled its 
mysteries and the actor-manager made his 
stage the common ground of social gather- 


ings. An old friend confessed to me that 


he never recovered the shock of a dis- 
covery which he made as a boy on the 
occasion of being introduced for the 
first time to an actor. ‘ Where do you go 
after you are killed in the third act?” he 
asked him. “Oh, I generally go round 
to the Star and have a drink.” ‘ Never 
more,” said my friend, “was the stage 
the same wonderland it had been to me ; 
it took me years to forget the pot of 
porter that I afterwards discovered to be 
his favourite liquor.” 

The bull’s-eye of the Press has flung 
its light into every corner of the stage, 
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and it takes a strong play and a powerful 
actor to keep first-nighters from letting 
their imagination wander after the actors 
to their dressing-rooms and to their final 
drinks at the Star. 

Any unsophisticated spectator of Mr. 
Henry. Arthur Jones’s comedy of Zhe 
Bauble Shop would have been consider- 
ably bewildered if he could have con- 
tinued in his seat until the curtain, having 
gone down on the last act of the play, had 
risen ten minutes later on the one-act 
piece that followed. He had seen a 
chapter of the world’s romance accord- 
ing to Mr. Jones; but here was the 
reality—Mr. Charles Wyndham receiving 
his friends. The unsophisticated spectator 
had only just seen him as the disgraced 
leader of the Commons snatching from 
his troubles the solace of family recon- 
ciliation, when here he was’ himself the 
enterprising impressario, the actor-manager 
playing the part of the gracious host, 
entertaining real guests on the very stage 
which ten minutes previously. had been 
his house in Piccadilly, not to mention 
also his private room at Westminster as 
leader of the House of Commons. And 
what an unusual and surprising company it 
would have been to the unsophisticated 
looker-on! He would have understood 
that Mr. Beerbohm Tree was giving new 
and startling life to the character of a 
romantic Jew in the days of ‘* Hypatia” ; 
yet here he was on the Criterion. stage to 
congratulate his fellow-actor on his suc- 
cess as Lord Clivebrooke in the most 
“up-to-date” of comedies. Mr. Lucy, 
too, from Zhe Daily News or Punch, or 
both, was here chatting with Mrs. G. A. 
Sala, who was telling him all about her 
husband’s latest experiences in Rome. 
Then there were the newly-married Mr. 
and Mrs. Kinloch Cooke complimenting 
the author of the play; and Miss and Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., wondering how 
author and actors, on so smalla stage, could 
give the faintest idea of the working of a 
party fight at St. Stephen’s. The amazed 
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auditor would also see Mr. Goschen 
chatting with the author of the newest 
novel, and Lord Randolph Churchill 
standing at the wing, as if waiting his cue 
to go on and transform the lively and 
informal gathering into a political demon- 
stration. There would not have been 
wanting materials for an outbreak, seeing 
that all sides were sufficiently represented 
to make things “chum,” as they say in the 
States. There were County Councilors, 
Editors, Socialists, and Satirists; leavened, 
however, by the presence of ladies, in- 
cluding several titled dames, and Miss 
Mary Moore, the heroine of the play. 
And so the drama of real life passed 
off as agreeably as the counterfeit pre- 
sentment. By-and-bye, the unsophisti- 
cated auditor would be bowed out, the 
empty stalls draped in calico, and the 
house gradually emptied and left to the 
solitary tread of the night-watchman ; and 
there an end until the next performance, 
with the same actors as before for the 
mimicry of life, but with a general disper- 
sion of the other actors on life’s real 
stage: “Thus runs the world away.” 
This excursion behind the footlights 
at the Criterion, an ordinary function 
of first nights nowadays, brings back to 
me the remembrance of, I believe, the 
first of these now familiar encroach- 
ments upon what should be a mysterious 
world of romance. It was certainly 
unique in my experience of the stage. 
The year was 1877, the month July, the 
waning of the season, when, however, 
artistic London was still in town. Strug- 
gling through a block of carriages and 
cabs in Wych Street, identified in fact 
and fiction as one of the landmarks in 
the extraordinary career of Jack Sheppard, 
I pull up at the insignificant portals but 
luxuriously appointed Olympic Theatre, 
then under the management of Mr. 
Henry Neville, and “financed,” as we 
say in these latter days, by that generous 
patron of the stage, Lord Londesborough. 
I have an “ At Home” card of invitation 
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to afternoon tea on the stage from the 
acting-manager, Mr. George Coleman. 
They were quite a family party in those 
days, the personnel of the famous little 
Wych Street house. It is five o’clock. The 
hall of the theatre is lighted. I lead the 
lady on my arm through a narrow way, 
past the stalls, behind private boxes, 
and presently emerge upon the stage 
among an animated crowd of well- 
dressed and interesting people. The 
drop-curtain is down, shutting off 
the gloom of the empty audi- 
torium, and the stage has been 
converted, for the nonce, into 
a handsome sa/on, while the 
green-room beyond is set apart 
for refreshments. This sade a 
manger is prettily de- 
corated. The tea and 
coffee are delicious, 
the champagne - cup 
calculated to quicken 
the appreciative fa- 
culties, and there is 
chicken salad almost 
as good as they make 
it in America, where 
it is a national dish. 
The great managers 
of the London thea- 
tres had not yet been 
twitted with sinister 
and traitorous de- 
signs upon inoffen- 
sive critics. One had 
not yet heard of the 
insidious influences 
of chicken and cham. 
pagne. We have become much more so- 
phisticated within the last twenty years. 
On this pleasant afternoon of a long 
past July there is a grand piano on the 
stage, and Mrs. Edna Hall, a handsome 
and popular young lady whom I met only 
a year or two ago in Boston (U.S.), is 
singing as we enter, to be graciously 
received by our smiling host. Mr. George 
Coleman, the pink of courtesy, who is 
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guarding the entrance to the stage that 
new-comers may not interfere with the 
music, as they push their way through the 
outer corridors. Miss Fanny Davenport, 
of the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 
is presently the centre of a group of 
admirers—a very beautiful woman, her 
simple toilette of black silk 
and cashmere being an ad- 
mirable foil to the ample and 
robust charms of a genial 
personality. Miss Davenport, 
they say, left New York in a 
veritable shower of tributary 
roses, and found her state- 
room on the steamer 
a perfect bower. 
Lady Perkins is here, 
and having an en- 
counter of wit with 
Mr. Dion Boucicault, 
and the ever young 
and gallant Planché, 
Somerset Herald, 
dramatist, poet, and 
everybody’s friend. 
Miss Braddon and 
her husbandand pub- 
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Miss Fanny Davenport. 


lisher are asking Miss Davenport, who has 
by general consent been elected the special 
guest of the day, to Lichfield House, 
which on summer Sundays was the ren- 
dezvous of the choicest spirits of Upper 
Bohemia. Then the talk is interrupted 
by Miss Philp, who sings her popular 
setting of Kinglake’s lovely words, ““When 
all the World was Young,” accompanied 
on the piano by Dr. Pittman. Presently, 
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Mrs. Seymour arrives, and is besieged 
with questious about Charles Reade, 
whom she has left at Margate in rather 
poor health. But he is much better, and 
so we all breathe freely once more. Mr. 
F. C. Broughton, a somewhat dilettanti 
young journalist (who died not long since 
on hig way to Australia, whither he had 
been ordered for the benefit of his health), 
finds plenty of entertainment in devoting 
himself to the little girlish eccentricities 
of the youngest actress on the stage. It 
was well-known to his friends that Brough- 
ton was despairingly in love with Miss 
Lydia Foote, who being “ married to her 
Art” did not see her way to take another 
partner. One may mention this detail 
of two lives, now that both are gone 
where there is no giving or taking in 
marriage. It was a pathetic circumstance 
in Broughton’s career, this disappoint- 
ment ; he never got the better of it. He 
was young, had a sentimental feeling for 
the Arts, a pretty gift of rhyming, and 
thought all the world of Fleet Street. 
His friends loved him the more that 
they knew his secret. He was one of 
those amiable, soft-hearted little fellows 
to whom everybody wants to be kind. 
He was a shrewd and honest critic, as 
the old files of Zhe Hornet can testify, 
but you always knew pretty well what he 
would say about Lydia Foote. He never 


understood that his friends were cognizant 
of his disappointment, nor, I think, did he 
again approach the charming actress with 
matrimonial views, after he quite realised 
After 


that she had “ married her Art.” 
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all, Art, money, success, fame, are tran- 
sitory substitutes for the honest partner- 
ship ofa pure and unselfish love ; it is the 
best incentive to work, and the safest 
alliance against ill-fortune. This is more 
or less a heresy, I believe, in the estima- 
tion of the new philosophy ; but it will 
wash, and the new philosophy is beyond 
the most cleansing of soaps. 

It is in the nature and form of these 
“ revelations” that one should be discur- 
sive ; and all this time I have left Mr. 
Henry Neville reciting a ballad touching 
the untimely demise of Little Ned, or 
some other wonderful phenomenon. He 
gives out the lines as if they were of 
Shakesperian value, and you begin to 
think the ballad is really poetic. Henry 
Neville was in the heyday of his powers 
at that time, a romantic actor with all the 
best traditions of the old school judiciously 
filtered through his own intelligence, and 
converted to artistic purpose. Handsome, 
with a natural grace of manner, Neville 
was one of the most earnest and con- 
vincing actors of his day, and “even 
now,” to quote an expert in the art, “‘while 
he can give our best actors points, he could 
look as young as some of the youngest, 
and make love with an assumption of 
passion that would put them to shame, 
with their fears of being natural and 
human and the impossibility of being 
one or the other.” He did not mention 
names; neither do I. We all know 
that we have a few promising young 
men on the stage, and we “hope for the 
best.” 














(From the painting by F. Sonlacroix.) 
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AN EXPRESS TRAIN. 


BY ZORIN. 


(SPECIALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN FOR “THE IDLER” BY NADINE 
YARINTZOFF.) 


the goods station in 
Moscow. Wishing 
to light my cigarette, I asked one of 
the signalmen for a match. When he 
had complied with my request we had 
a little chat together, upon which he 
showed me a manuscript he had just 
found on the rails. Glancing through it 
I noticed that it contained a rather pe- 
culiar story. Giving the man a tip, I 
became the possessor of it. Here are the 
contents. 





I shall never forget that night! Not 
mentioning that the moments I lived 
through seemed to me an eternity, but the 
event itself was so extraordinary that even 
now it seems te me incredible. Latterly, 
having spent most of my time in railway 
carriages, and having read everything that 
is sold at the stations, I had mever come 
across anything more striking, even among 
the translations from the French. In leisure 
moments I myself thought to make use of 
it in writing a story. I had even visions of 
thrilling titles for it, such as “Oh, Night of 
Torments !” or “In the Jaws of Death.” 
But of that later ; now I will simply put 
down the facts in my diary. Of course, it 
is only for myself, as I shouldn’t like to 
appear in print in the part that I played in 
this adventure. But then I need only 
replace myself by a fictitious personage. 
Now I shall write everything down as it is 
fresh in my memory. 

I hired a post-coach at 10 o'clock at 


night from the hotel “Green Snake” in 
the town R—— to fly-to the small station 
of the K—— line. I say “ fly” because 
in reality I should have left half an hour 
earlier. But, having successfully defended 
a cashier who had robbed a bank, I was 
so triumphant that it was pleasant for 
me to remain as long as possible in the 
company of the witnesses of my success. 

Besides, I had to settle accounts with my 
client, to whom my debating talents cost 
about 15,000 roubles. Thisdefence was in- 
deed a brilliant one: the cheque had been 
forged by my client’s own hand, and yet, 
thanks to me, his sentence was “ Not 
Guilty.” To tell the truth, congratulations 
were wired to me from Moscow and Peters- 
burg from all the celebrated barristers. 

But I am wandering from my subject. 

I was in a great hurry, because the next 
morning I had a very agreeable case in 
hand. I was invited by a stupid old lady 
to help her to get her inheritance. It 
belonged to her indisputably, but she 
imagined that, being a helpless female and 
an orphan, she would be cheated out of 
it by the law. She was to receive 300,000 
roubles, and the crumbs that were to fall to 
my lot would amount to 45,000 roubles. 

The night was pitch dark. The rumbling 
of thunder was heard in the distance. The 
steppe appeared endless, lit up now and 
again by flashes of lightning. 

The storm grew sfronger every minute. 
Heavy drops of rain fell down,and the cold 
wind howled over the dark, vast steppe. 
But I felt neither cold nor wind, nor the 
jolting of the carriage on the rough road. 
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Only one idea was present to me, that of 
the nice sum of 45,000 roubles which I was 
toreceive. ‘May the fools have luck, that 
we wise men may profit by it!” thought 
I in a philosophical mood. Of course, I 
should not receive this nice sum for 
nothing, but my labour would be com- 
paratively light, wanting no particular skill, 
and even no violation of conscience. And, 
in fact, what is conscience? ‘‘Swim who 
can swim,” says Francis in Schiller’s 
Robbers, “and who can’t must drown!” 
That is the whole sense of life. 

Well, once I had acause! The theft 
was evident, the proofs were convincing ; 
I prolonged for three days this harassing 
trial, I had to sweat, to use every artifice 
to confound. the witnesses, to distort facts. 
Once or twice I heard some remarks made 
among the public behind me. “ Well, he 
even beats the defendant hollow.” But 
those expressions may have meant praise. 
Notwithstanding all that, I won the 
cause. 

At length there gleamed in the distance 
the longed-for lights of the station. In 
less than twenty minutes the train was to 
start. I promised the man a tip and we 
arrived in the nick of time. I took my 
ticket, and was just able to jump into the 
nearest first-class carriage when the train 
started. 

The carriage was empty but fcr one 
person who sat in a dark corner, wrapped 
up in a plaid; he had a wide-brimmed 
hat pushed over his eyes so as to hide his 
face completely. I thought my fellow- 
traveller was asleep ; so, not liking to dis- 
turb him, I carefully removed my water- 
proof and coat, took out of my portman- 
teau my soft travelling fur-coat and wrap- 
ping myself comfortably in it. I stretched 
my limbs out on the velvet cushions, 
feeling it a treat to be able to do so after 
my thirty-versts drive in the post-coach. 

“So now,” thought I, “my savings 
would soon amount to 200,000 roubles 
which would be more than sufficient for a 
single man. I would throw up the law 


and settle down with some delightful 
being—or, better, with several delightful 
beings—in the country, in a nice out-of- 
the-way place, and only visit the capital 
now and then on festival occasions, 
public dinner-parties, exhibitions, and so 
on; and, having made my brilliant 
speeches, retire to my cosy nest furnished 
also with a good cook and all other com- 
forts of life. And there all the celebrities 
would visit me as the famous hermit. 
How I should be talked about ! 

“Suppose I do that besides.” I had 
heard of the birth of a baby-elephant at 
the Zoological Gardens in Moscow; I 
might buy it. I had read somewhere, the 
trunk of an elephant makes a most dainty 
dish. ‘ Well, to serve it up at one of my 
dinner-parties—why, this would be known 
all over Europe!” 

Here my thoughts became confused 
and I began to fall asleep with pleasant 
dreams. But a sharp noise proceeding 
from the corner where sat my fellow- 
traveller awoke me. 

The stranger was standing at full length 
in his place, reaching almost to the ceiling 
of the car. His hat was off, and he was 
staring at me with his large black eyes, 
which gleamed strangely in the flickering 
light of the lamps covered with thin green 
silk. Though the light was dim I could 
still distinguish his appearance. He 
wore a Russian national dress: a black 
velvet coat without sleeves, wide trousers 
of the same material stuffed into his high 
hunting-boots, with spurs, and a bright-red 
silk shirt, girt with a silver belt. Not- 
withstanding his athletic figure, his face, 
with coarse big features, was of a sickly, 
sallow complexion, framed by thick, shaggy 
black hair and beard. 

This figure suddenly appearing before 
me and staring at me at once drove all 
sleep from me. For the space of five 
minutes, if not more, not moving a 
muscle and not uttering a sound, the 
mysterious stranger measured me with 
his large sparkling eyes, while I remained 
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like one turned to stone, and could not 
pronounce a word. 

Then he turned away from me, seemed 
to consider something for a few seconds, 
and, bending over the corner of his seat, 
pulled out a pretty thick string about two 
yards long, approached the light, and be- 
gan to make a loop. 

“He is simply going to tie up his 
things,” thought I, and I imagined God 
knows what. This last combinatioa 
quieted me, I turned to the wall and 
shut my eyes. 

But my imagination was aroused. I 
remembered—I don’t know why—an in- 
cident which had happened a few years 
ago on a Prussian or Austrian line, when 
a rich German had been strangled in the 
train by a man, robbed, and his body 
thrown out of the window while the train 
was going at full speed. ‘ What if this 
man should do the same to me ?” flashed 
across my mind, and again I felt the 
dreadful eyes looking at me. 

And really, when I turned to the man 
he was standing in the middle of the car 
in his crimson shirt, his sleeves tucked 


up to his elbows, holding in his muscular ° 


hands the string with the ready-made loop 
and looking fixedly at me. His whole 
appearance was that of a hangman. My 
flesh began to creep. 

The sudden whistle of the engine and 
the lights which flickered on the windows 
showed me that we were passing a small 
station and it wanted about twenty 
minutes to the next large one. 

“Pooh!” thought I. “In my bagI 
have a loaded pistol, I must take it 
out.” 

I slowly rose from my seat, pulled down 
the bag from the net, and—to hide my 
real motives—took out first a handker- 
chief, blew my nose, then a little box with 
castor-oil pills, mechanically swallowed 
several, and then hiding the pistol in 
the sleeve of my dressing-gown, trans- 
ferred it quickly to my pocket. 

“Well, now Iam a match even for you, 
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monster,” thought I, “ but, by Jove, what 
possessed me to swallow that dreadful 
stuff?” 

Meanwhile the stranger continued to 
stare at me and seemed to follow not only 
my movements but also my thoughts. 
The train rushed on at full speed. The 
rain beat against the windows and through 
the rumbling of the train one heard the 
confused sound of the howling wind and 
thunder. All the elements seemed to 
harmonise with my fears. 

To drive away all my dreadful visions, 
I determined to break the heavy silence 
and asked : 

“Are you going far?” 

“To K——” was the abrupt and blunt 
answer. 

‘On business ?” 

“On business, and a very important 
one,” answered he, laying a peculiar stress 
on his last words. 

* May I know what it is ?” 

“ You will instantly know it!” Here he 
broke into a loud, wild laugh. This laugh 
alone showed me that I had to deal not 
with a robber but worse—with a mad- 
man. The awful truth arose before me 
and instinctively I clutched the pistol. 
But the maniac noticed my movement. 

“What are you pulling out there? A 
dagger or an explosive shell? Show it, you 
damned anarchist!” screamed he, with 
his thundering voice and approaching 
me. I had already cocked my pistol and 
was about to fire, when the giant instan- 
taneously tore it out of my hand, threw it 
into the opposite corner of the car and 
said : 

“No, not a dagger nor dynamite, but 
simply a pipe, You are not an anarchist 
then, but what are you?” 

“T—I am a barrister from Moscow,” 
and I stammered out my name. 

“Oh, Mr. K-——! Now I remember, 
I have heard about.you. It is you who 
danced on the dining-table before the 
Prince of Moldavia! It was you who 
cut down the palms in the conservatory of 
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the celebrated eating-house in Moscow! 
It was you who bought the learned pig 
from the circus and ate it for lunch with 
your friends !” 

“ But for goodness’ sake! why heap 
everything on me? The palms were cut 
not at all by me, but by the editor of 
Russian Life, and tivat in a state of intoxi- 
cation. And the learned pig wus eaten 
at the ‘Hermitage,’ by the merchant 
Tolstosumof and his party. The bar- 
risters had nothing to do with that, it was 
Tolstosumoff's own idea.” 

* Well, well, that’s all the same,” in- 
terrupted the maniac, “you are all of the 
same stem. I have read your speeches. 
They are pretty bold! You flay your 
clients nicely, but they are worthy of it. 
All are knaves or fools! You are a 
dreadful liar, but no matter ; you will do 
for my work.” 

The last words the madma 1 pronounced 
rather good-naturedly, which raised my 
courage, though I had a creepy feeling 
about remaining alone with him. I looked 
at the watch. Yet twelve minutes to the 
station. 

Meanwhile the maniac sat down on th2 
sofa and seriously occupied himself with 
the rope, first inspecting it attentively, 
then stretching it across his knee as if 
trying its solidity. With every-movement 
his strong muscles projected sharply on 
his bare, hairy arms. He was so deeply 
engaged that he did not notice my attempt 
to open the window. But the latter was 
swollen, and would not yield to my efforts. 
The maniac continued his experiments, 
and seemed completely te have forgotten 
my existence. I should have left him in 
peace, and most likely he would have 
fidgeted with his rope till our arrival at the 
station ; but I don’t know what possessed 
me to ask him : 

“What business takes you to K——?” 

“What business ?” repeated he, with a 
start. “You don’t know then, who I am ? 
Well, I’m the great inventor of the new 
method of hanging!” 
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He uttered this in an important, trium- 
plant voice, and rose from his seat. 

“Then that’s what you have the rape 
for —to hang me!” was the thought that 
flashed across my mind. - I felt terrified, 
and the cold ran down my bick. I jumped 
on to my feet and clutched the handle of 
the door, intending to run into the next 
carriage and call for help or pull at the 
signal rope. But at that very moment I 
felt the bones of my hand cracking in the 
madman’s iron grasp, which mad: me cry 
out with unbearable pain. 

“ S:op ! ”’shouted the monster, and threw 
me like a ball into the opposite corner. 
“ Listen?” he went on, “I am the great 
inventor of the newest method of hanging. 
‘To-morrow I must give the first trial of it 
before numerous spectators, and to be 
sure of success I will try it on you first. 
This brilliant idea struck me as you 
entered the carriage, and Iam surprised 
that I did not execute it before. Now—b2 


ready.” 
“What do youmean? Why? To be 
hanged? For what? And besides you 


cannot try an experiment here in the dark. 
Wouldn't to-morrow be better? I am 
also going to K——, and I can’t escape 
you,” stammered I, trying to get out of 
this dreadful affair. 

“No, no! This very moment. In this 
carriage, and by this rope. Well, turn 
round.” 

With these words the giant caught hold 
of my travelling fur-coat with one hand and 
carried me over to the centre of the car, 
It was useless to struggle with his enormous 
force. I fell on my knees. 

As the madman lifted me from the 
ground my watch fell out of my waistcoat 
pocket, and, hanging by the chain, twirled 
in the air. “Is it possible,” thought I, 
“‘ that I shall hang and twirl in the same 
way under this ventilator, across which 
this awful man has already thrown 
the loop?” I glanced at the watch. 
Yet eight minutes to the station. But 


eight minutes in my helpless condition 
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seemed a whole eternity. The feeling of 
self-defence made my brains work hard, 
and I called out in despair : 

“ But I am a Christian! Let me at 
least confess my sins to a clergyman.” 

“ What is true, is true. But you don’t 
want any clergyman at all. You can con- 
fess inwardly, or, still! better,.confess to 
me; being the Great Hangman I have the 
right to absolve you.” 

“But how will you do that?” mut- 
tered I. 

“« Answer my questions.” 

I listened. 

“‘ You are a barrister ?” 

“Yes,” answered I, trembling like an 
aspen leaf, but rejoicing at the circum- 
stance that this improvised confession 
would take some time. 

“Then you are a liar and deceiver ?” 

* Like all other barristers,” muttered I 
through my teeth, slirinking into myself. 
To tell the truth, I presented a ridiculous 
and miserable appearance, and to com- 
plete my misery the castor-oil, swallowed 
by me the deuce knows what for, began 
to work and caused unbearable spasms in 
my stomach. 

“Have you cheated your clients ?” 

“No, I never did that. I am an honest 
man.” 

“Ha, ha! A barrister and an honest 
man! And you say that at confession ? 
Well, goon. Have you justified rogues ? ” 

** No—that’s to say, yes. But it is the 
sacred duty of a barrister to seek for ex- 
tenuating circumstances, as that of the 
attorney’s on the contrary is to——” 
“You lie!” cried he, interrupting me 
again. “Goon. Have you bribed false 
witnesses ?” 

**No, the clients do it themselves when 
their interests— —~” 

“The clients themselves ! ” he broke in 
sarcastically. ‘‘Well, I like that. Have you 
obtained money on false documents ?” 

“Oh, no. That’s to say I forged no 
wills. I made use of such as were put 


before me.” 
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“Well, that is nice! Go on. Have 
you ever hired Jews to sneak about?” 

“Why Jews? One can get women to 
do that.” 

“Oh, then it is you who teach Russian 
women dirty Jewish tricks. You should 
be hanged five times over ! - Well, 
now let us make up the balance: how 
much do you cost Moscow ?” 

“I? I don’t understand.” 

“Don’t pretend. How large is your 
income ?” 

“ About a hundred thousand,” lied I, 
without blinking with one eye. 

“That’s too much. Then ten rogues 
like you cost the town a whole million, 
and ten such ropes only one rouble.” 

“ But—but I myself give Moscow 

“ Well, what do you give?” 

“I—I defend people and causes,” said 
I trying to draw out every word. 

“ All nonsense!” exclaimed the mad- 
man wildly. ‘ You distorted truth, you 
laughed at conscience, you sold the inno- 
cent for gold, you sowed temptation and 
wickedness among society !” 

All these general accusations against 
barristers the madman pronounced in 
high-sounding phrases, of which I only 
remember the sense. I glanced at my 
watch ; yet six minutes to the station ! 

“Well,” continued he, changing his 
tone into a usual one, “you will be 
hanged directly, and I shall rid Moscow 
of a useless parasite and an expensive 


” 


” 





tax. 

“Give me time at least to write my 
will! I have a wife, children, relatives,” 
pleaded I, catching hold of this thought 
as of a straw. 

“ Very well,” agreed my hangman. 

Here I thought I would drag out the 
writing of the will until our arrival-at the 
station. But, standing on my knees, I 
noticed my pistol lying in the opposite 
corner of the sofa. Getting on to my feet, 
I wanted to reach it, but the madman 
pushed me back : 

“ You are looking for writing materials ! 

















Don’t trouble, here is a pencil and some 
paper,” said he, handing the same to me. 

“Oh, the devil take you with your 
officiousness,” thought I. 

“ Write!” commanded he, putting his 
big paw on my shoulder, and holding in 
the other one his pocket-book for me to 
write on. 

“ Let me consider a little,” pleaded I. 

“ There is nothing to consider. Write 
what I tell you: ‘ All my property, what- 
ever it may be, I bequeath to the poor.’ 
Ready ?” 

“Not yet,” answered I, trying to write as 
slowly as possible. The spasms in my 
stomach increased. 

But the engine whistled, the train 
slackened speed ; there were about four 
minutes left to the station. Hopes of 
being saved became more probable. But 
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My appearance raised shouts of laughter among the waiters. 
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the dreadful maniac seemed to be anxious 
to get rid of me before the train stopped, 


“Enough!” screamed he, sudderily 
tearing the paper and pencil out of my 
hand, ‘‘you need not even write a will. [ 
quite forgot that I have the power to dis- 
pose of your property, You can be sure 
that I will do it as you desired, and even 
will put in the newspapers that you died a 
glorious death, as you sacrificed your life 
for the great invention of the celebrated 
hangman.” 

I didn’t hear his last words, My atten- 
tion was fixed on the carriage windows, past 
which flickered the signal lamps as we were 
approaching the station. The guard could 
enter any moment and I would be saved. 

“May I smoke? Only one cigarette ?” 
enquired I, to prolong the time, though 
I am no smoker. 
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“No, you dare fot,” said the madman, 
“itis bad for the health.” This would have 
provoked a laugh, but I wasn’t in a laugh- 
ing mood then. 

“This is unjust!” protested I, quite 
seriously. “The custom of fulfilling the 
last wish of the condemned is kept up by 
all nations, even by the savages.” 

But, not paying me the least attention, 
the maniac continued, “ You. will be the 
first to hang by this rope after the new 
method, first with your feet downwards, 
but then I shall pull them up immediately 
and tie your toes to the rope stretched out 
horizontally. So you won’t swing about 
in the air like the poor fellows that are 
hanged in the usual manner, but you will 
look like a soaring griffon! Now, you 
understand? Can you imagine what a 
splendid picture that will make?” 

With these words my unhappy body was 
again in the iron grasp of the monster. 
He lifted me to the rope that hung from 
the ventilator, and was about to put the 
loop over my head. 

“Stop!” cried I, desperately, writhing 
with my whole body from a sudden seizure 
of spasms in my stomach. “The r-rope 
is too llong! . . . Howshall I hang 
by—by it ?” 

“ You will hang by pulling up your legs ; 
I shall stretch them out for you at the 
proper moment.” 

Here I involuntarily screwed up one 
leg—but, glancing through the window, I 
perceived the outbuildings of the station. 

“You know, the rope doesn’t seem to 
be well attached to the top,” said I, in a 
firmer voice, 

“Not well attached?” laughed the 
madman, trying it with both hands. 

Here, screwing up all my courage and 
making use of the moment when his eyes 
were fixed on the upper knot, I, as quick 
as lightning, threw the loop off my head on 
to his, opened the door, and jumped out 
on to the rails, straight into a dirty hole 
filled with damp coals, 
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The train was going quite slowly, and 
therefore I escaped with a few bruises only. 
But what were those small misfortunes 
compared to the dreadful torture I had 
just gone through! I jumped on to my 
feet and ran wildly to the station, reach- 
ing it a few seconds before the train. 
My wet and grimy appearance raised 
shouts of laughter among the waiters, as 
I ran past them straight into the gentle- 
men’s dressing-room. 

But soon my dreadful adventure was 
made known, and I became the subject 
of universal curiosity and sympathy. In 
fact, I obtained that night three new 
clients, one of them being a pretty, rich, 
young lady. Their causes promised to be 
very profitable, and the young lady’s was 
particularly a hopeful one, being a suit of 
divorce, 

A few minutes later, while I was yet in 
the dressing-room, two policemen and 
eight porters dragged my fellow-traveller 
bound hand and foot into the waiting- 
room. 

He turned out to be the rich owner of 
an estate in R , who had gofte mad 
on the idea of inventing new modes of 
punishment. He was kept generally 
under strict control at home, which was a 
few miles off from the station. But onthe 
evening of my departure from R——— he 
escaped from his keepers, ran straight to 
the station, jumped into the same 
carriage as I, and all but hanged me. 

* * * * * 

At the end of the manuscript were 
written in a totally different handwriting 
the following lines : 

“T know Mr, K—— well, and it is a 
pity he didn’t drive ten minutes longer 
with the madman, As for his intention 
to work out this episode for publication, 
I don’t think anyone would gain by that, 
except, perhaps, he himself, while the 
moral would be lost, I shall certainly 
try to have it published as it is through 
a friendly journalist. 

















black coat 
and go into 
society.” 
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Before Delhi—Hindoo Rao’s house. 
(From a sketch by an Officer of the Bengal Artillery.) 


THE HERO OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
LORD ROBERTS ON THE GREAT JOHN NICHOLSON. 


BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM CONTEMPORARY SKETCHES PUBLISHED BY 
““THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


PART II. 


NE of Nicholson’s most marvellous 
exploits was the destruction of the 
Sealkote mutineers. When the European 
troops were withdrawn, the natives rose 
upon their officers, and, killing nearly all 
of them, marched off for Delhi. Forty 
miles away, almost in a line with them, 
Nicholson also was marching on Delhi; 
and it occurred to him, in one of his 
flashes of inspiration, that by seizing 
every gig, cart, horse, and pony between 
Umritsur and Lahore, he could transport 
his infantry quickly enough to overtake 
them, and prevent them picking up the 
disaffected detachments, horse or foot, at 
Goordaspore, Nurpore, and Hoshiarpore, 
and falling upon the rear of our hard- 
pressed forces at Delhi. He knew that 
on foot, under a July sun, European 
troops could hardly keep up with Sepoys, 


let alone make forty miles on them. The 
troops themselves could not help laugh- 
ing at the appearance they cut. 

When the day got to its hottest his 
officers told Nicholson that he simply 
must halt and let his men sleep an hour 
or two. He consented very unwillingly, 
and the men all went to sleep. When 
they woke up, in the very middle of the 
road, 

‘*In the full glare of the sun, sitting bolt up- 
right upon his horse, and perfectly motionless, 
they saw John Nicholson waiting, as, unknown to 
them all, he had been waiting from the beginning, 
with impatient patience, till his men should have 
had their rest out. The silent protest did its work. 
The exhausted men started up with a strength 
which was not altogether their own ; and, in the 
course of the afternoon, the whole column reached 
Goordaspore. Next morning news came that the 
mutineers were in the act of crossing the Ravi 
at the Trimmu ghant or ferry, about nine miles off. 








There was no time to be lost, and a second march 
under the burning sun brought the avenger of 
blood face to face with his foes.” 


The mutineers who had done the mur- 
dering at Sealkote, inflamed by bhang, 
routed Nicholson’s mounted police. But 
they were no match for his infantry and his 
nine small field guns, though they had 
brought one gun with them from Seal- 
kote. They retired to the river which they 
had just forded, and crossed over to a large 
island ; and here came in an instance of 
Nicholson’s extraordinary coolness. He 
noticed that the river was rising so fast 
that they would be unable to cross over 
from the island to the farther bank, so he 
quietly sat down and rested his troops, 
and collected boats for three days. Then 
he crossed over to the island unperceived, 
and marched on them, heading his troops 
to the very mouth of their cannon. 
Leaping upon the man who tried to fire the 
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gun, with one sweep of lis terrible sword 
he cut him clean through, the body falling 
in two halves. ‘ Not a bad sliver that,” 
he said quietly to his aide-de-camp, who 
was at his side. Then they drove the rebels 
into the river, killing them to a man. 

Such was the man who came to the 
little force outside Delhi just as they had 
given up nearly all hope of capturing the 
strong fortress, defended by four times 
their own numbers of desperate men, 
with every kind of munition in abundance. 
Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, in_ his 
splendid novel of the Mutiny, //o/sam, 
founded on the most carefully collected 
materials, writes :— 

**Tt was soon rumoured that Nicholson was 
coming from the Punjab to help them, and with 
that instinct which flashes through the brain of an 
army, as through the mind of one man, the troops 
on the Ridge discerned that a great leader was 
about to take command of them. Through the 
rank and file there seemed to pass a thrill of hope 





Pushing forward British troops to Delhi. 
(Sketched by Captain G. F. Atkinscn, Bengal Engineers.) 
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and energy. This man—the destined conqueror 
of Delhi—seemed to send before him a mental 
wave of strength and purpose, generated in the 
stern depths of his own heart, sweeping out over 
all who followed him, who came nigh unto him, 
the genius of command . . And suddenly 
men began to whisper to each other, as they 
looked across the valley towards the domes and 
minarets of the impregnable stronghold with a 
new interest—with a queer longing look of wonder 
in their weary eyes.” 

No wonder that his coming created a 
sensation, for even Wilson, the best of the 
commanders before Delhi (who could 
attend to the safety and comfort of his 
troops), was too worn out to have a spark 
of audacity. 

** Nicholson had ‘ pushed on’ with all speed, 
and when within three or four marches of Delhi 
had, on a second request of General Wilson, 
ridden ahead of his force to consult with him, and 
all unknown, except to the old Punjabis, had 
appeared on a sudden, in the middle of the camp, 
of which he was so soon to become a ruling spirit. 
His cold, reserved bearing, his apparent haughti- 
ness, and the circumstances attending his appoint- 
ment, caused many of the older officers at first to 
look askance at him. The ‘ Autocrat of all the 
Russias,’ as he used to be called by his Punjabi 
friends, generally either took men by storm, at 
first sight, by his noble bearing, or he alienated 
them seriously. On the following day he returned 
to his force, having taken the measure, as he 
thought, of the military position, and of the chief 
military authorities.” 

On the 14th August he rode into camp 
at the head of his army, and ten days after- 
wards he justified the prophecies of his 
friends, winning over all his enviers, except 
Wilson, by the first victory won at Delhi. 

Lord Roberts’ brilliant description of the 
Battle of Najafgarh, though terse, is too 
long to quote. Information reached the 
rebels that the heavy siege-train which 
would give the English the only chance 
of capturing the city was on its way to 
Delhi insufficiently guarded; so they sent 
out a formidable force, the Neemuch and 
Bareilly Brigades, to intercept them. 
Nicholson heard of this and determined 
to intercept the interceptors. He started 
off at daybreak on the 25th, with sixteen 
hundred infantry, four hundred and fifty 
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cavalty, and sixteen horse-artillery guns. 
The march was appalling, the rain fell in 
to-rerits, and the first nin2 miles lay 
through a couple of swamps, in which 
the artillery horses were often up to their 
shoulders in slush. Another commander 
would have turned back, but Nicholson 
did not know what turning back meant. 
The ‘insurgents were, he heard, posted 
twelvé miles farther on at Najafgarh ; he 
reached them at 4 p.m., found them in 
a strongly entrenched position nearly a 
couple of miles long, consisting of an old 
serai in which they had mounted four 
guns, with a strongly fortified village on 
each side, while round their right and 
rear lay a huge drainage-cut, crossed only 
by a bridge in their rear. With customary 
audacity, advancing by a side road, he 
crossed the breast-high waters under a 
tremendous fire, stormed the seraz, and 
changing front to the left swept right 
down their lineand took the bridge. Before 
the assault he addressed his infantry : 

** Men of the 6ast, remember what Sir Colin 
Campbell said at Chilianwala, and you have heard 
that he said the same to his gallant Highland 
Brigade at the Alma. I have the same request to 
make of you and the men of the Ist Bengal 
Fusiliers. Hold your fire until within twenty or 
thirty yards, then fire and charge, and the serai 
is yours.” 

The rebels fled, utterly routed, with the 
loss of eight hundred men and all their 
artillery, thirteen guns, whilst Nicholson 
lost only two officers and twenty-three 
men killed, two officers and sixty-eight 
men wounded. The siege-train was 
saved, and Nicholson was all anxiety to 
go on and destroy the Bareilly Brigade. 
He had only come up with the Neemuch 
Brigade. But he had received no in- 
formation as to their whereabouts, and 
long as Wilson had been before Delhi, no 
one but Nicholson had received any 
reliable information at all. Even after 
the siege-train arrived, the vacillating 
Wilson thought it impossible to attack 
Delhi until he received large reinforce- 
ments from the south, and he would not 
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The City of Delhi before the siege. 
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even consult Nicholson, so jealous was 
he of his influence. Fortunately the 
commander of the Engineers, who had 
a good deal of co-ordinate authority, was 
a great man—Baird-Smith. Baird-Smith, 
a man of feeble health, was as ill as 
Wilson, but his spirit never wavered. He 
saw, as Nicholson, Chamberlain, Alexander 
Taylor, and others familiar with the Pun- 
jab did, that not only must the army on 
the Ridge with- 
draw if they did 
not take Delhi 
at once, but that 
the Punjab 
would rise. Lord 
Roberts tells 
most character- 
istically how 
Nicholson, ever 
prone to heroic 
measures, re 
solved to de- 
pose Wilson if 
he would not 
make the attack 
as soon as ever 
the Engineers 
were ready, and 
because this 
would leave 
himself senior 
officer he was 
going to volun- 
teer to serve 
under his next 
subordinate, Campbell of the 52nd. For- 
tunately Wilson agreed, to the future 
Field Marshal’s intense relief. Lord 
Roberts says: 


‘‘ That Nicholson would have carried out his 
intention if the council had come to a different 
conclusion I have not the slightest doubt, and I 
quite believe that his masterful spirit would have 
effected its purpose and borne down all opposi- 
tion. Whether his action would have been right 
or wrong is another question, and one on which 
there is always sure to be great difference of 
opinion. At the time it seemed to me that he 
was right.” 





General Wilson, Commander of the troops before Delhi 
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Baird-Smith was too ill to personally 
superintend the construction of the breach- 
ing batteries, but, fortunately, his next in 
command was Alex. Taylor, a brilliant 
railway engineer, who executed this work 
with the same capacity and expedition as 
if he had been continuing his railway 
from Lahore to Peshawur, constructing 
his batteries within a few hundred yards 
of the enemy’s heavy guns, which rained 
upon them, 
whenever there 
was daylight 
or moonlight 
enough, while 
they were pre- 
paring for the 
assault, as de- 
scribed in detail 
in that fine mili- 
tary novel, Mr. 
H. C. Irwin’s 4 
Man of Honour. 
Whether on 
duty or off, Nic- 
holson wan- 
dered round, ex- 
amining every 
detail of the pre- 
parations and 
the force avail- 
able, and taking 
in every feature 
of the ground. 
He complained 
bitterly that Wil- 
son never consulted him at all in the plans 
for the attack, the truth, perhaps, being 
that Wilson felt that he, the commander, 
would have no voice in the arrangements 
if confronted by Nicholson’s commanding 
personality. But Nicholson was chosen 
for the post of honour to lead the attack ; 
probably the men would not have fol- 
lowed anyone else while he was in camp. 
I cannot quote the whole of Lord 
Roberts’s wonderful description of, the 
storming of Delhi, but I must give por- 
tions. 
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**T saw Nicholson at the head of his column, 
and wondered what was passing through his mind. 
Was he thinking of the future, or of the wonder- 
ful part he had played during the past four 
months? At Peshawar he had been Edwardes’s 
right hand. At the head of the Moveable Column 
he had been mainly instrumental in keeping the 
Punjab quiet, and at Delhi everyone felt that 
during the short time he had been with us he was 
our guiding star, and that but for his presence in 
the camp, the assault whicli he was about to lead 
would probably never have come off. He was 
truly ‘a tower of strength." Any feeling of reluc- 
tance to serve under a captain of the Company’s 
army, which had at first been felt by some, had 
been completely overcome ‘by his wonderful per- 
sonality. Each man inthe force, from thegeneral 
in command to the last-joined private soldier, re- 
cognised that the man whom the wild people of 
the frontier had deified, the man of whom a little 
time before Edwardes had said to Lord Canning, 
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* You may rely on this, that if ever there is a des- 
perate deed to be done in India, John Nicholson 
is the man to do it,’—was one who had proved 
himself beyond all doubt capable of grappling with 
the crisis through which we were passing, one to 
follow to the death. Faith in the commander 
who had claimed and been given the post of 
honour was unbounded, and every man was pre- 
pared to do or die for him. 

‘* The sun had risen high in the heavens, when 
the breaching guns suddenly ceased, and each 
soldier felt he had but a brief moment.in which to 
brace himself for the coming conflict. Nicholson 
gave the signal. The 6oth Rifles, with a loud 
cheer, dashed to the front in skirmishing order, 
while at the same moment the heads of the first 
and second columns appeared from the Kudsia- 
bagh, and moved steadily towards the breaches. 

** No sooner were the front ranks seen by the 
rebels than a storm of bullets met them from 
every side, and officers and men fell thick on the 
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crest of the glacis, Then, for a few seconds, amidst 
a blaze of musketry, the soldiers stood at the edge 
of the ditch, for only one or two of the ladders 
had come up, the rest having been dropped by 
their killed or wounded carriers. Dark figures 
crowded on the breach, hurling stones upon our 
men, and daring them to come on. More lad- 
ders were brought up, they were thrown into 


The eldest son of the King of Delhi. 
physician. 


(From a picture painted in the Palace at Delhi by Mr. W. Carpenter.) 


the ditch, and our men, leaping into it, raised 
them against the escarp on the other side, 
Nicholson, at the head of a part of his column, 
was the first to ascend the breach in the cur- 
tain. The remainder of his troops diverged a 
little to the right to escalade the breach in 
the Kashmir bastion. Here Lieutenants Barter 
and Fitzgerald, of the 75th Foot, were the first to 
mount, and here the latter fell mortally wounded. 
The breaches were quickly filled with dead and 





His treasurer and 
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dying, but the rebels were hurled back, and the 
ramparts which had so long resisted us were our 


” 


own 


Three of the assaulting columns suc- 
ceeded, but there was a temporary check 
at the English-built Burn bastion. Nichol- 
son, who could not brook the idea of a 
check or a retirement, and 
believed that there was noth- 
ing that a brave man could 
not achieve, calling upon 
his men to follow, charged 
up the narrow lane which 
led to it, about two hundred 
yards long: but his men 
failed him, for the lane was 
enfiladed by the sharp- 
shooters on the flat-roofed 
houses, and swept at two 
turns by a couple of cannon 
loaded with grape, and pro- 
tected with bullet - proof 
shields. Nicholson fell, 
shot through the back, as 
he was beckoning to his 
men to come on, but he 
refused to be carried to the 
rear. He wished to stay 
and encourage the men with 
his presence. Eventually he 
was carried to the rear, for 
the future Lord Roberts 
came upon a doolie, whose 
bearers had deserted it to 
plunder, already before the 
city was taken. He writes: 

**T dismounted to see if I could 
be of any use to the occupant, 
when I found, to my grief and 
consternation, that it was John 
Nicholson, with death written on 
his face. He told me that the 
bearers had put the doo/ie down and gone off to 
plunder; that he was in great pain, and wished 
to be taken to the hospital. He was lying on his 
back, no wound was visible, and but for the 
pallor of his face, always colourless, there was no 
sign of the agony he must have been enduring. 
On my expressing a hope that he was not seriously 
wounded, he said: ‘I am dying; there is no 
chance for me.’ The sight of that great man 
lying helpless and on the point of death was 
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Execution of mutineers at Peshawur.—Blowing from the guns, etc. 
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almost more than I could bear. Other men had 


daily died around me, but I never felt as I felt 


then—to lose Nicholson seemed to me at that 


moment to lose everything.” 


Wilson excited storms of indignation 
in his officers by proposing to withdraw 
from the half-captured city until he re- 
ceived reinforcements. It was pointed 
out to him that at present the enemy was 
demoratised, but that if the English with- 
drewthey would be annihilated. Nicholson, 
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waited to hear the news that his work was 
finished, was now saying his “ Nunc Dimit- 
tis” with the same unshakable courage 
with which he had confronted single- 
handed the armies of the alien; and 
Charles, who had just had his right arm 
taken off at the shoulder. Fora brief while 
the two grievously wounded brothers were 
laid side by side ; they were then carried 
away to be attended to and met no more 
onearth. Charles died only a year later of 





Hindostanee doolie, used by hospitals and in the field. 


on his death-bed, was so angry and excited, 
that he exclaimed, “ Thank God, I have 
strength to shoot him yet.” Nicholson, by 
sheer force of will, lived till the 23rd to hear 
the news that we were in complete posses- 
sion of Delhi. One of the last things 
he said was, “Tell my mother that I do 
not think we shall be unhappy in the next 
world. God has visited her with a great 
affliction, but tell her she must not give 
way to grief.” His mother had suffered 
affliction almost too grievous to bear. A 
widow, the mother of five splendid sons, 
she had given them all to England in India 
Thelast twoliving were—J ohn, who, having 


consumption, hurried on by weakness from - 
his wound. 

John Nicholson lies buried at the Cash- 
mir gate of Delhi, the scene of his last 
great fight and victory. The men who 
were constantly in his presence, like Lord 
Roberts, think that perhaps death came to 
him asacrowning glory ; thatif he had lived 
his uncontrollable masterfulness would 
have led him into constant friction with 
the authorities, even if he had not shared 
the fate of Clive, to be attacked by an un- 
grateful nation through its representatives 
in the House of Commons. His death 
ani Nelson’s—I called him the Land- 
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Nelson—have this in common. Nelson 
was a fleet in himself, Nicholson an army. 
If there had been work left for either, of 
the same supreme importance as the 
work which they finished with their lives, 
their loss would have been like an act of 
God, their moral power was so immeasur- 
able. But their work was finished. All 
that Nicholson might have accomplished, 
which was not accomplished, would have 
been to save the temporary evacuation of 
Lucknow. The effect of Nicholson, pre- 
served through the perils of Delhi by a 
charmed life, and marching on to Luck- 
now at the head of his army, might 
have cowed the mutineers. His death 
was due to reckless, and perfectly unneces- 
sary, exposure ; and it delayed the capture 
of the city, for the besiegers were deprived 
of his extraordinary fertility of counsel and 
resource, as well as of the might inspired 
by his marvellous courage. But his whole 
life had been made up of courting death. 

I cannot conclude without paying my 
tribute to the wonderful book which 
has resuscitated the memory of John 
Nicholson, never, I hope and believe, to 
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fade again. Lord Roberts’s Forty-One 
Years in India is a unique book. We 
have had fragments like it when one of 
the great men, with whom or under whom 
he has fought in maintaining our most 
glorious: possession, has gone to his last 
account, and biographers have made their 
compilations from diaries and letters. Lord 
Roberts has written his own biography, 
saving thereby much knowledge and 
opinion most precious to us, and dis- 
pensing with all manner of loose and ir- 
relevant information. No one can seléct 
from a man’s life as well as he can himself. 
This book gives an account such as we 
never had before of the evolution of our 
Indian Empire. It is written with a won- 
derful blending of sympathy for the natives 
and insistance of what is necessary for 
rulers. Lord Roberts’s attitude to the na- 
tives of India is that of the ideal father— 
kind and firm, gentle when he can be gentle 
justly. For the rest, his choice of words is 
happy ; he has an eye for interesting inci- 
dent that any journalist would envy ; and 
the book describes battles better than any 
book I have read. 





Delhi after the siege.—Gate of the palace. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS GUNNIS. 


N a delightfully cool, dismal, murky 
swamp, lazily inhaling the intoxi- 
cating fumes of the evening malaria, his 
back gently fanned by a fresh westerly 
gale, somewhere about the regions of 
Rolipoli in Central Africa, sat Walla- 
Walla, the Elephant King. 

Yet Walla-Walla was not happy. A 
reported invasion of his dominions by a 
species of beetle of extraordinary size had 
disturbed his mind. Nor was this the 
first he had heard of the pest. On his 
last journey to the great lake he had met 
and conversed about it with the old chief- 
tain, Chah-Kole, whose tusks were of 
enormous length and beauty, being of 
the whiteness of milk, and whose sover- 
eignty extended far on to the other: side 
of the water, even to the desolated re- 
gions of the east, stretching on and on, 
it was said, till there was no more land, 
and the water was of a sort not fit to 
drink. 

Then, again, had it not been chronicled 
in the west, and in the south from time to 


time, though Walla-Walla for his part had 
not believed it. But now, alas! there 
could be no more disbelieving. The 
“pest ” had indeed invaded his country 
without a doubt. The terrible news had 
fallen upon him like a thunderbolt. His 
own wife, Koko, his pet and favourite, had 
just been painfully stung. 

The heat of the day over, life had once 
more begun to show itself in the forest, 
where all who had hitherto slept and 
lounged beneath the shade of the dense 
tropical foliage during the mid-day sun 
now shook off their cloak of idleness and 
prepared for the evening frolic. Ali save 
the boa-constrictor, who the previous week 
may be said to have dined not altogether 
wisely but too well. He, with a growing 
and threatening liver, had been busy 
throughout this the sixth day digesting the 
horns of a full-grown ox in order to get in 
a day of rest for the seventh. He still 
maintained his old position. Yet no one 
disturbed the boa. ‘Twisting himself into 
the most difficult position imaginable, in 
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order to obtain complete comfort and 
rest, he had only to dart out a forked, 
threatening tongue to reassure all who 
chose to bother him that as soon as he 
was on his legs again it would go badly 
for them. 

The sun had almost disappeared as the 
quick ears of the Elephant King detected 
an unusual rustle in the tree overhead, 
whilst a huge night-owl was observed to 
stretch out its wings and sail away over 
the pool, at the same time dismally 
screeching as if in warning of a coming 
danger. 

On glancing up Walla-Walla was just in 
time to receive a whole volley of yams on 
the pupil of his right eyeball, which was 
immediately followed by peal upon peal 
of insane laughter from a crowd of mon- 
keys grouped above, at the prolonged 
stentorian oath which their innocent little 
joke had produced. 

Walla-Walla was not in a mood to be 
trifled with, so that no more inopportune 
a moment could have well been chosen by 
the monkeys. With a huge yawn he got 
reluctantly up from his mud-cushion, leav- 
ing the imprint of a young earthquake 
where he had so comfortably lain, blinked 
his eye with the pain occasioned by its 
contact with the yams, stretched out his 
left hind leg to its full extent, threw his 
trunk over his head, yawned once more 
with his ears well back, and finally turned 
round to the tree from whence he had 
been assaulted. 

He was not really a _ bad-tempered 
elephant, Walla-Walla, though a trifle 
hasty, nor was he coward enough to 
make a great fuss over a hit on the eye, 
but the gravity of the offence was such as 
to demand instant and satisfactory retri- 
bution, for what, he argued to hims:If, 
would be said of forest rules if he, the 
king, was to be insulted at every corner ? 

The tree in question was a good stout 
magnolia of about two feet in diameter 
at the foot, not, he knew, too big for him 
to wrestle with, though he doubted greatly 


if he could do more than shake it. The 
monkeys, on the other hand, were abso- 
lutely confident in the stoutness of the 
tree, and were already chuckling over 
what they knew must be the result. If 
they could be shaken off, thought they, 
or the tree knocked down, well, there 
was something very wrong with the 
works, 

This gave them confidence, and—as is 
usual with confidence in the weaker side 
against the stronger—cheek and impu- 
dence. 

“Tsay! All right! Come on!” cried 
they in imitation of the elephant tongue, 
a few stray words of which they had 
previously picked up. 

“T say, all right, my boys; I'll teach 
you to ‘come on,’” said Walla-Walla, 
“and ‘come down’ too if you are not 
very careful.” In another moment he 
was shaking vigorously at the foot of the 
magnolia, but nought but the leaves fell. 
Shake all he could, he was not able to 
bring them down, nor the tree. Dis- 
gusted at his own failure, and tired of the 
insults showered upon him, he was just 
on the point of giving it up as a bad job, 
and of leaving with an oath of future 
vengeance, when his youngest son, Ulla- 
galala, appeared upon the scene. 

At this sudden turn of events a wild 
shriek went up from the monkeys, who 
had hitherto been in the best of spirits, 
seated in a cluster on the end of a good 
stout branch far away out of reach. 

With the help of Ullagalala, it was the 
work of a moment to bend over the tree 
and break off the branch which held the 
chattering idiots, now yelling for mercy 
in their own tongue, not a word of which 
Walla-Walla understood. 

A very little later Walla-Walla was 
placidly thrashing the waters of the pool 
close by with the top of the magnolia, 
and many was the monkey that had to 
swim to the opposite shore with a sad, sore 
body, and the evil knowledge that a lurk- 
ing crocodile or a stray hippopotamus 
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might at any moment take.a hungry fancy 
to his swift side-stroke. 

Ullagalala stood on the bank immensely 
amused. A fine sleek specimen was he, 
with shiny coat and well-set ears, tall for 
a youth, but not, as he knew himself, un- 
gainly or awkward like his elder brothers. 
He was his mother’s pet. Neither were 
the forest damsels few who had listened 
for his majestic tread, or striven to catch 
his princely eye. Walla-Walla, too, was 
justly proud of him, for was he not the 
child of his old age, lithe of limb, fair to 
look upon, quick to learn, and of delicate 
mould, having only the weight, perhaps, 
of sixteen bullocks. 

But now, as Walla-Walla casually threw 
a few refreshing squirts over his own back 
before leaving the pool, and strolled out 
to dry in the light of the moon, the merry 
twinkle was seen to depart from the eye 
of Ullagalala, while tears like liquid foot- 
balls fell fast to the ground, even as the 
waters of a small river. 

“What's up, my son? What ails my 
pretty last-born?” asked Walla-Walla, in 
surprise. ‘Is there not sufficient mois- 
ture upon my realms that you must in- 
crease it thus? Speak, my son! Iam 
not angry with you.” 

“* M—M—-other’s dead!” faltered Ulla- 
galala, with great difficulty getting out the 
words. 

“Nay, lie not to me, lest I spit you 
with my tusk. It cannot be,” said the 
astonished and infuriated father. 

“ Unfortunately it is so,” added his son, 
still weeping copiously. 

“Then who has done this deed, my 
son? Can it be that she has died of the 
sting of the bright beetle ?” 

“Tt is so.” 

“Then let us mourn, my son.” 

At this Walla-Walla and Ullagalala 
drove their tusks into the earth and knelt 
upon their trunks, mingling their tears 
together. and loudly moaning in such a 
manner as to cause a confusion among the 
trees, through its likeness to thestrong wind, 
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so that they bent all ways, not knowing in 
which direction they were intended to 
blow. Then when the tears grew scarce, 
for it is not easy to cry for ever, the ele- 
phants pressed harder with their knees 
upon their trunks till the tears bulged forth 
again. And such was the noise of their 
mourning that no other animals went 
down to the pool to drink that night, for 
they were afraid. 

After a while Walla-Walia arose. “Where 
lies your mother ?” he asked, sadly. 

“Yonder,” replied Ullagalala, pointing 
with his trunk to the opposite side of the 
pool, and bursting afresh into tears at the 
thought. 

“Dry up, my son,” said Walla-Walla, 
“the time for mourning is now over. 
When the flower is dead it is useless to 
water longer.” 

“Let it be so, dad.” 

“ And now, my son, tell me,” resumed 
the King of Elephants. ‘ What think you 
of this pest? Were you present at your 
mother’s death ?” 

“T was.” 

“Then how came she to be stung and 
not yourself? Did you not fight for 
her ?” 

““T am no coward, dad, as you must 
know, yet I could do naught to help her.” 

“ How’s that ?” 

“The pest is too small and insignifi- 
cant, dad, to strike. You yourself have 
often seen the big, soft beetles that are of 
countless numbers,’ they that carry with 
them a short, sharp thorn with which they 
torment. It is not those we mind, for we 
have long known them, and many have 
we trodden beneath us on our path.” 

“Then what is the new ‘pest’ like, 
my son ?” 

“Tt is of the shape, dad, even as those,” 
replied Ullagalala. ‘* But while those are 
of the colour of the night, the ‘pest’ is of 
the colour of the morning. I saw it but 
for the moment and then it went, I know 
not where. I was in front, ma behind, 
when on a sudden there was a cracking 
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as of a forest oak. I turned and saw four 
things.” 

* And what were they?” 

* Ma fallen !” 


“ Alas, you did!” put in Walla-Walla. 
* A little smoke.” 


“A little smoke?” he_ interrupted 
again. 
“Yes. Also a beetle as the night, 


which I promptly squashed.” 

“ And the fourth ?” 

“‘A beetle as the morning, that I lost 
sight of.” 

** And your poor mother ?” 

“Lay with a sting beneath the shoulder 
from which there poured out blood, until 
she breathed no more. "Iwas thus my 
mother died.” 

“You have done all you can, my son, 
I blame you not. Still, we must be rid 
of this pest. Come, let us look at your 
mother.” 

They had no sooner started to go than 
a loud, quick noise was heard close under 
their ears, and Walla-Walla felt a sharp 
pain on the top of his neck. Guessing 
immediately what had happened, with 
a wild and angry flourish of his trunk 
he whirled round in the direction of the 
sound, and raising the cry of “ The Pest!” 
to warn Ullagalala, rushed madly into the 
forest, crashing down on his way every- 
thing that stood before him. His quick 
eye had detected something strange, and 
he was following it. Sure enough it was 
the bright beetle of which Ullagalala had 
spoken. “There it goes, my son!” 
shouted he in his excitement. “ The pest ! 
the pest! Down with the pest, my son ! 
It goes fast! It stops! Now it is off 
again! The pest, my son! It has dropped 
something ! It is nothing—a twig! Tarry 
not!” With these and other expressions 
he went crashing headlong through the 
forest. 

By this time Ullagalala was following 
fast in the steps of his father. Trumpet- 
ting loudly as he went, he would un- 
doubtedly have passed him with his 
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superior pace had not his curiosity been 
aroused by the peculiar twig which had 
fallen from the strange insect. For some 
reason he stopped suddenly, as though 
fearful of treading on it, then picking it 
up carefully with his trunk, proceeded to 
examine it critically. It was hard, harder 
than any wood he had yet seen in the 
forest. Yet it was a bamboo, without a 
doubt, a double bamboo, hollow from 
end to end, yet not entirely hollow either, 
for the root was not hollow. 

Now, Ullagalala was not much of a 
gardener himself, but he loved a dusky 
maiden that was of a tribe of elephants 
living beyond the cataract. Often, from 
his side of the river, had he watched 
her on her side draw a great draught 
of water into her trunk to sprinkle 
upon her pine-apples, her sweet potatoes, 
her tea and coffee plants, her mangoes, 
and her bread-fruit trees. But on these 
occasions she did not care to look nor 
seem to notice him, so intent was she 
upon her gardening. 

At this moment, curiously enough, her 
face appeared before him as if by magic, 
and, with the face of the one he loved 
to look upon and longed to speak to 
standing out before his memory, now 
more beautiful than ever, there came to 
him a grand idea! 

The hour for which he had waited, it 
seemed a lifetime, had now arrived. He 
would plant the new bamboo so that it 
would grow. Then he would be able to 
take cuttings, which he would fling across 
the great cascade, and she would find 
them and smile upon him. 

With this thought he proceeded to 
make a hole with his left tusk in a spot he 
selected, nicely shaded by a big tree-fern, 
and sheltered from the hot north wind. 
This done, he placed the curious bamboo 
with the root downwards, and the hollow 
tubes, where it had been cut off, pointing 
upwards, pressed in the earth all round, 
knelt heavily on his trunk once more till 
the tears again rushed to his eyes, then 
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wept upon it, and in this manner watered 
the spot where it had been newly planted, 
so as to give it a good start. 

While he was thus engaged, his mind 
had completely wandered from the object 
of their chase, but as he stood gently 
patting down the earth round the new 
bamboo for the last time, Walla-Walla, the 
king, burst into view, bearing trium- 
phantly aloft in his trunk a fOrest sapling 
which he had torn up by the roots.’ To 
this was clinging the miserable insect, the 
strange, unknown “ pest,” uttering curious 
noises, and seeking to escape. 

“ Be wary, dad,” cried Ullagalala, “lest 
it sting you.” 

“Fear not, my son,” replied Walla- 
Walla, “its sting is out. My neck will 
show you where. I am of a mind to look 
well into this insect, wherefore let it not 
escape, lest I spit you with my tusks as 
I have aforetimes threatened.” 

With these words the Elephant King 
lowered the branch and shook off the pest 
on to the ground, where it lay trembling 
in every limb with its small, wet eyes 
wandering round in strange manner. 

For several minutes the father and son 
stood contemplating their capture, without 
a word passing between them. At last 
Walla-Walla broke the silence : 

“Tt is a queer beast,” mused he “I 
have been thinking, my son, how like it is 
to the monkeys I thrashed just now. Mark 
you not that it has great use of its hind 
legs alone ?. Mark youalso that it scaled 
the tree? What think you?” 
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“ True, dad ; yet has it no tail.” 

“Nor is that needed,” hastily put in 
Walla-Walla ; “know you that there is a 
kind without.” 

“Still, I am of opinion that it is of the 
beetles,” argued Ullagalala, not wishing 
to give up his point. “See how the 
shell is loose and does not fit around 
the neck.” 

“Turn it over, my son.” 

The younger elephant was on the point 
of turning over the pest as it lay shivering 
upon the ground, when the creature gave 
a few sudden and more vivlent convul- 
sions, stared wildly about with its eyes 
larting out of its head, uttered one last 
piercing shriek, and lay quite still. It 
was now dead, and both elephants knew 
it. 

“What! Are you so clumsy, my son ?” 
fiercely trumpeted Walla-Walla, in another 
sudden burst of temper. 

“I never touched it,” said Ullagalala, 
sticking up for himself. 

“Then what think you it died of ?” 

“ Funk, dad.” 

“I think you're right, my son,” slowly 
replied the father, after watching it in- 
tently for several minutes. 

They now rolled the dead pest over and 
over, examining it closely in all its details, 
but could make nothing of it, becoming 
only the more perplexed the more they 
looked. 

“‘ What beats me,” said Ullagalala, after 
he had spent a considerable time in this 
way, “is, where’s the sting ?” 
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ACROSS THE PLAIN TO KAVALLIS.* 


BY LIEUTENANT A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 


I. 

H, the delight of marching across 
that plain, to feel the fresh 
breezes blowing all round, and 
to hear the sound of the soft 

green grass swishing crisply against our 

legs. The men just raced along with their 
loads, it was almost impossible to restrain 
them, for they were wild to mount each hill 
in front of them to see what lay beyond. 
How different it was from our marches 
in the forest. There we crept along in 
the twilight, in and out among the bushes, 
with trees, trees, nothing but trees, above 
and around us. Then our men marched 





with downcast looks and heavy hearts, ° 


and we were obliged to encourage them 
all the time in order to get them to creep 
along even at a snail’s pace. But now in 
the open plain they held their heads up 
proudly, their hearts were light, their eyes 
flashed with pleasure, and it was all we 
could do to keep up with them. 

The natives of the plain were hostile, 
and gave us considerable trouble, and 
often made determined attacks upon us, 
so that we had to put down the loads and 
chase them back. We camped some- 
times in the open, and made a hedge of 
thorns round the camp; and sometimes 
we rested in a native village, if it occupied 
a commanding position. The huts in 
these villages were evidently occupied by 
the natives and cattle together, and were 
often swarming with vermin of a most un- 
pleasant kind. 

Yes, we had a good deal of fighting to 
do, but I have not space to tell you about 
it all, though it was very exciting, for we 
were but a small handful of 172 men in 


all, and often we had thousands of natives 
against us at places; the hills seemed to 
be black with them. 

At one place, a huge settlement where 
there were miles of cornfields and banana 
groves, with villages of yellow straw bee- 
hive-shaped huts dotted about them, we 
had a hard fight with the natives which 
lasted for three days. The inhabitants 
were the finest race of people we had yet 
come across, and from my journal I 
quote the following extract, which I wrote 
at the time about them: “ These big hill- 
men of the plains have a much better 


_ idea of warfare than the stunted bushmen 


of the forest to whom we have hitherto 
been accustomed. They really seem to 
understand manceuvring, and taking ad- 
vantage of positions and the lay of the 
land. ‘The bushmen on the other hand 
apparently chiefly think of cumbering 
the ground with pitfalls and nasty 
poisoned spikes in order to lame their 
enemies ; they shoot their tiny poisoned 
arrows from behind trees and bushes, and 
never come on with a rush. Whereas, 
these people of the plains use large strong 
spears and big five-foot bows, they stand 
up and shoot their long, reed arrows 
like men, and show some courage. In 
fact they seem to move and think in 
larger circles than the bushmen. The 
wide distant views they get from their 
native hills, and the strong fresh breezes 
they inhale, evidently make them freer 
and give them a more enlarged view of 
things in general, both in the extent of 
their cultivation, their system of warfare, 
and their better way of living.” 

But the poor, unenlightened bushman, 
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shut up for ever within the thick wall of 
jungle, has his vision cut off, and moves 
in semi-darkness, and in the twilight of 
ignorance. 

He is contented with his small, badly- 
eultivated field of manioc, peanuts, or 
bananas, his few chickens or goats, and 
exists in happy (?) ignorance of there 
being any other way of living. 

It is so wherever I have been, the hill 
tribes of the highlands are nearly always 
finer than those who dwell in the lowlands 
or have their homes in the jungle. 

This settlement where we had our three 
days’ fight consisted of many thickly- 
populated villages, and the inhabitants, 
who were fine strong men, and nicely clad 
in dark brown bark cloth, were ruled over 
by a chief called Majamboni. They were 
plucky enemies, and we felt that after 
having beaten them they would make good 
friends, if we could but gain their con- 
fidence. 

I say, “after we had once beaten 
them,” for, with savages who have once 
begun to fight with you, it is always use- 
less to try and make friends until you have 
shown them clearly that you are decidedly 
the stronger ; they invariably mistake for- 
bearance for fear. - So having beaten these 
people thoroughly we set to work to make 
friends with them, and after a bit we were 
able to gain their confidence. The result 
was that Majamboni with his chiefs and 
people brought presents to our camp, and 
asked to make blood-brotherhood with us. 

Now, I must tell you that this custom 
of blood-brotherhood exists everywhere 
almost in Africa, certainly everywhere in 
Negro Africa. It is regarded by the 
natives as a sacred rite, and is the only 
compact which they really understand, 
and consider absolutely binding. If a 
chief, having made _ blood-brotherhood 
with another, breaks the compact and 
makes war upon him, he is looked at with 
distrust and horror by the other tribes, 
and is regarded as a social outcast. The 
performance of this ceremony varies in 
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different countries, but every tribe keeps 
it religiously. 

With a great blowing of horns and 
beating of drums, Majamboni and his 
chiefs now came into our camp followed 
by hundreds of his people, all without 
arms, and carrying only in their hands 
long wands with tufts of grass tied to 
them, this among the natives of the plains 
being always the sign of peace. 

Majamboni, having bowed his head 
upon Stanley’s feet in token of submis- 
sion, was accommodated with a mat to 
sit upon in front of Stanley’s tent. His 
chiefs squatted in a semicircle behind 
him, and ail their men stood at the back 
in closely serried ranks, we officers and 
our Zanzibari standing on each side of 
Stanley. 

The oldest chief then began to palaver 
through our interpreter Faiti, Majam- 
boni all the time pulling at a long pipe, 
with an air of stolid indifference, as if the 
proceedings had no interest whatever for 
him. In reality he was keenly alive to 
all that was going cn; but it was not 
etiquette for him, the chief, to show any 
curiosity or emotion until the palaver had 
been got through by his underlings, and 
all explanations were properly made. So 
there he sat, as grave as a judge, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, smoking 
his big pipe, which had a stem three 
feet long, and a black earthenware bowl 
as big as a breakfast-cup; now and then 
he handed it to his chiefs, who passed it 
round the circle, each taking a few whiffs 
before returning it to him. Meanwhile 
the palaver was being got through, and 
explanations were given and received by 
both sides. Majamboni, through the 
medium of his chief, expressed his regret 
for having attacked us, and he now begged 
Stanley to remain in the country as its 
king. We on our side assured him‘ that 
we had no hostile feelings against him, 
but only wished to pass peacefully through 
his country on our way to our friend the 
white man (Emin Pasha), who lived many 
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days’ journey away beside the great 
Nyanza. After about an hour’s talking 
everything was satisfactorily arranged, and 
friendship was unanimously agreed upon 
by us all. 

Accordingly preparations were made for 
the ceremony of blood-brotherhood, the 
outward and visible sign of that inward 
and spiritual grace—Friendship. 

For reasons of expediency Stanley de- 
cided that I, his son (as the natives called 
me), should be made Majamboni’s blood- 
brother ; the ceremony was a curious one. 

They made me squat down on the mat 
in front of Majamboni, and, taking off my 
stockings, bared my legs for the knife. 
How interested the natives all were at 
seeing a white man’s legs for the first 
time! They crowded round me, and 
pinched and stroked my legs, they wonder- 
ingly traced out the blue veins with their 
fingers, and comparing them with Majam- 
boni’s, laughed aloud in astonishment at 
their whiteness. 

Then the Medicine Man, the Witch 
Doctor and Rain Maker of the tribe, 
stepped forward with the knife. He was 
an extraordinary figure, being hung all 
over with skins, antelope horns, and dried 
lizards. His hair was plastered with red 
grease, and garnished fantastically with 
little horns, which gave him a most 
diabolical look, his neck was ornamented 
with strings of wild beasts’ claws, and 
human teeth, and in his hand he held a 
rattle, made of a dried bladder with 
pebbles inside, which he rattled loudly. 

With the knife he cut three deep in- 
cisions on the inner side of Majamboni’s 
and my knees (I bear the marks of them 
to this day), until the blood flowed freely. 

Our blood was then made to trickle and 
mingle together, and native butter and 
salt was rubbed in and mixed up into a 
hideous paste, which Majamboni and I 
had to lick. Ugh! how nasty it tasted. 
All this time we had to rub each other’s 
ribs as hard as we could. Majamboni 
was perfectly grave, and saw nothing to 
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laugh about, but I couldn’t help writhing 
with laughter, for it tickled so. After this 
he placed one of his iron bracelets on my 
arm, and I put a big brass one upon his. 
Meanwhile the Medicine Man ran round 
and round us, waving his rattle with wild 
and frantic gestures, and showering curses 
upon the head of him who should break 
his newly-made compact of friendship. 

“Cursed is he who breaks his word and 
rises in war against his blood-brother ; 
and cursed may he be if he turneth his 
back upon his friend. May disease make 
him loathsome, may his hair be lost by 
the mange, may his teeth drop out, and 
may his eyes be struck with blindness and 
burn like a fire. May the adder wait for 
him in the path, may the lion tear out his 
entrails, may his children be fatherless 
and stricken with the plague, may his wife 
be husbandless and covered with sores.” 
And so he continued for at least ten 
minutes, calling down such shocking 
curses that my hair at last stood on end. 
It quite reminded me of the God-fearing 
but uncharitable Psalmist, of the rogth 
Psalm, who calls down curses so freely 
upon his enemy and his children ! 

Then Murabo, one of our Zanzibari 
chiefs, the wit of the expedition, seized 
the rattle from the Witch Doctor’s hand, 
and rolling his eyes fearfully, he shook it 
with awful solemnity at the heads of 
Majamboni and his people, and raised it 
menacingly towards the hills and valleys 
around. For a few moments he paused, 
and his lips moved silently as if invoking 
some unseen demon; while Majamboni 
and his followers regarded him with awe- 
struck looks. Then with a bound into 
the air he shook the rattle aloft, and 
poured out curses upon Majamboni should 
he ever prove faithless to me. He called 
down every horrible blight to fall upon 
the country and people ;_ he conjured up 
every damnable agency to torture Majam- 
boni, sleeping or waking, and hound him 
and his people from the land. 


For every curse the Witch Doctor 














Meanwhile the Medicine Man ran round us. 
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had given Murabo called down a score, 
and each a hundred-fold more dark and 
horrible. He rushed round and round 
the group ; he raved and tore his hair, he 
rolled his eyes wildly, he foamed at the 
mouth, and shouted in sublime frenzy, 
till Majamboni and his people fairly 
quailed before him, and we, who could 
not keep grave any longer burst into 
uncontrollable fits of laughter. 

Murabo instantly sobered down, and, 
returning the rattle to the Witch Doctor, 
he gave a sly wink at us, as if to say, 
“What do you think of that, masters, for 
high faluting? Don’t imagine a Zanzi- 
bari and a free man is going to be out- 
done by these ignorant Wa-Shenzie !” 

The ceremony was completed by an 
exchange of presents, Stanley throwing a 
gay-coloured blanket around Majamboni's 
shoulders, while he presented us with a 
cow and a dozen or two goats, which 
latter were at once handed over to 
Murabo and the men, who made a great 
feast that night. 

So now Majamboni and I are blood- 
brothers for life. If he comes to London, 
I suppose I must put him up at the clubs, 
introduce him to my people, and dine 
him at every big hotel in London; 
while, if I return to his country, he 
is bound to provide me with the best 
of everything that the land produces— 
cows and bananas, the fattest of goats 
and sheep, and a good hut to live in. I 
believe also that a wife is included in. the 
bargain, but I dare say I shall waive that 
claim should I ever return to visit him. 

The next day we marched out of camp 
to a loud accompaniment of drums and 
horns. Hundreds of Majamboni’s people 
came to escort us to the edge of their 
country, and even carried our men’s loads 
for them. 

Our march was now one long triumph, 
for the surrounding tribes, seeing that 
we had treated Majamboni well, came 
in from every side to make friends with 
us and greet us as we passed. 
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The people of every village through 
which our path ran turned out to welcome 
us with gifts, and invited us to rest in the 
shade of their bark-cloth-producing fig- 
trees, which they had planted round all 
their huts. Whenever we halted to rest 
at their villages, they brought us large jars 
of cool native beer to refresh us, and, 
sitting down in a circle, told us about 
their country and asked us for news of 
ours. They showed us how they made 
their fine brown cloths by stripping pieces 
of bark from the fig-trees and beating 
them out thin with ivory hammers, and 
then, when they were dry, sewing them 
together neatly with needles fashioned 
from small fish bones, and thread made 
of fine fibre from the aloe. There-were 
gardens about the huts full of flowers and 
pumpkins, and gourds, and little patches 
of tobacco-plants with a sweet-smelling 
blossom. 

Oh! how pretty it all was, and how de- 
lightful to feel that we were at last in the 
midst of a friendly population ; for during 
all those long months in the forest the 
savages had been hostile, and we had been 
obliged to fight our way the whole time. 

In one of the villages where we rested 
that night, we were met by four natives, 
who came to tell us that theirchief, Kavalli, 
had sent them with greetings and to invite 
us to come and camp by his village. 

They told us that three moons ago a 
white man, called M’lidju (the Bearded 
One), had come down to the end of the 
lake in a big fire-boatand had made friend- 
ship with Kavalli. He had told him that 
he expected friends to arrive soon from 
the direction of the setting sun, and he had 
left a packet in Kavalli’s care, to be given to 
his white brothers when they arrived. 

The natives further added that Kavalli 
was waiting anxiously for us, and would 
welcome us with both bands. 

This news relieved our minds, and 
delighted us, for now we knew that Emin 
Pasha must still be alive, and that we 
were not too late to save him. 
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So we marched on with hearts lighter 
even than before, over the beautiful grassy 
uplands, upon which were feeding great 
flocks and herds of cattle. 

The country sloped gently up and up, 
until we reached a ridge where we halted 
for our mid-day coffee. Till we got to 
this ridge all the streams were running 
towards the 
west, a few 
minutes atter- 
wards, when 
we crossed it, 
all the streams 


we passed 
were flowing 
east. We had 


made our cof- 
fee from Con- 
go-water and 
a few minutes 
afterward, on 
crossing the 
ridge, we were 
drinking from 
the waters of 
the Nile. Thus 
this small 
ridge on the 
table-lands 
above the lake 
divided the 
watersheds of 
the two largest rivers in Africa, the mighty 
Congo, and the classic Nile. It was a 
most interesting geographical discovery. 

We were now high up, 6,020 feet above 
the level of the sea, and the breezes 
growing fresher and cooler each day 
warned us that we must be near the 
great lake at last ; the next day we sighted 
Kavalli’s village in the distance, on the 
edge of the plateau, overlooking Lake 
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Albert Nyanza, and wild cheers burst from 
the men when we saw the silver Lake 
stretching away 2,500 feet below us. 

Kavalli and his people came out to greet 
us warmly, and handed Stanley a little 
packet wrapped up in American oiled- 
cloth. It contained a long letter from 
Emin Pasha telling us that he was well, 
and had long 
been expect- 
ing ourarrival. 

Dear me! 
how we chcer- 
ed when we 
heard the 
news of his 
safety,and the 
Zanzibaris ex- 
ecuted a wild 
dance of joy, 
for we felt 
that our work 
was now half 
done. We did 
not then know 
how much 
that was tragic 
lay before us 
still. But 
now, having 
brought you 
at last to Ka- 
valli’s all the 
way from Fort Bodo, I will leave you for. 
a while. 

I will tell you in the next number how 
we built a great village in which we stayed 
many months waiting for Emin Pasha’s 
people, and I will tell you also a curious 
story, one of those which our men related 
to us, as we sat round the camp-fire at 
night, smoking and talking, with the star- 
lit sky above us. 


[END OF PART I.] 
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But I was going to cry and did, break- 
ing down like a child; and that not so 
much at the thought of the desperate 
strait to which she had brought me— 
though this was no other than the felon’s 
dock, with the prospect of disgrace, and 
to be whipped or burned in the hand, at 
the best, and if I had my benefit—but at 
the sudden conviction, which came upon 
me, perfect and overwhelming, that my 
mistress, for whom I had risked so much, 
did not love me! In no other way, and 
on no other theory, could I explain cal- 
lousness so complete, thoughtlessness so 
cruel! Nor did her next words tend 
to heal the mischief, or give me com- 
fort. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, flouncing from 
me with impatient contempt, and walking 
on the other side of the way, “if you are 
going to be a cry-baby, thank you for 
nothing! I thought you were a man!” 
> And she began to hum an air. 

“My God! I don’t think you care!’ 
I sobbed, aghast at her insensibility. 
“Care?” she retorted indifferently, 
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swinging her vizor in her hand. “For 
what ?” 

“For me! Or for anything!” 

With a coolness that appalled me, she 
finished the verse she was humming ; 
then, “Your finger hurts, therefore you 
are going to die!” she said, with a sneer. 
“ You see the fire and therefore you must 
be burned. Why, you have the courage 
ofahen! A flea! A mouse! You are 
not worthy the name of a man.” 

“I am man enough to be hanged,” I 
answered miserably. 

“Hanged?” quoth she, quite cheer- 
fully. ‘ Do you think that man was ever 
hanged for three guineas ?” 

“Ay, scores,” I said. ‘“ And for less!” 

“Then they must have been cravens 


like you!” she retorted, perfectly well 
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satisfied with her answer. “And spun 
their own ropes. Come, silly, cheer up! 
A great many things may happen in a 
week! And if that vixen is back under 
a week, I will eat her!” 

** A week won't make three guineas,” I 
said dolefully. 

“No, but a good heart will,” she re- 
joined. “ And not three but thirty! Only,” 
she continued, looking askance at me, 
“you have not the spirit of aman. You 
are just Tumbledown Dick, as they say, 
and as well named as ninepence !” 

It seemed inconceivable to me that she 
could jest so merrily and carry herself so 
gaily, after such a loss; and I stopped 
short in sudden hope and new-born ex- 
pectation ; and peered at her, striving to 
read her thoughts. “I don’t believe you 
have lost them!” I exclaimed at last. 

“Every groat, Dick!” she answered 
curtly—yet still in the best of spirits. 
“ Never doubt that!” 

On which it was not wonderful that 
my disappointment and her cheerfulness 
agreed so ill, that we came to bitter 
words, and beginning by calling one 
another ““Thankless” and ‘‘Clutch-penny,” 
rose presently to “Fool” and “Jade”; and 
eventually parted on the latter at the 
garden fence ; where Dorinda so far from 
lingering as on the former night, flounced 
from me in a passion, and left me with- 
out a single word of regret. How 
miserably after that I stole to bed, 
and how wakefully I tossed in the close 
garret, I cannot hope to convey to my 
readers ; suffice it that a hundred times I 
cursed the folly that had led me to ruin, 
a hundred times went hot and cold at 
thought of the dock and the gallows ; and 
yet amid all found in Dorinda’s heartless- 
ness the sharpest pain. I felt sure now, 
and told myself continually, that she had 
never loved me ; therefore—at the time 
it seemed to follow—I deemed my own 
love at an end and cast her off; and 
heaping the sharpest reproaches on her 
head, found my one sweet consolation — 
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whereat I wept miserably—in composing 
a last dying speech and confession that 
should soften at length that obdurate 
bosom, and break that unfeeling heart. 

But with the day, and the rising to im- 
minent~ terrors and hourly fear of de- 
tection, came first regret, then self-reproach 
—lest I too should be somewhat in fault 
—then a revival of passion ; lastly, a fran- 
tic yearning to be reconciled to the only 
person to whom I could speak freely, or 
who knew the danger and strait in which 
I stood. My heart melting like water at 
the thought, I was ready to do anything 
or say anything, to abase myself to any 
depth, in order to regain her favour and 
have her advice ; and the absence of Mr. 
and Mrs. D , and Mrs. Harris’s easi- 
ness rendering it a matter of no difficulty 
to seek her, in the course of the afternoon 
I took my courage in my hands and went 
into the next house. There I found only 
Mrs. Harris. 

“The little slut has stepped out,” she 
said, looking up from the pot over which 
she was stooping. ‘“‘ She asked leave for 
half an hour and has been gone an hour. 
But it is the way of the wenches all the 
world over. Do you beware of them Mr. 
Price,” she continued, eyeing .me, and 
laughing jollily. 

I made some trifling answer ; and re- 
turning to my own domain, with all the 
pangs of loneliness added to those of 
terror, ‘sat down in the dingy, dreary 





taskroom and abandoned myself to 
bitter forebodings. She did not, she 
never could have loved me! I knew it 


and felt it now. Yet I must think of 
her or go mad. I must think of her or 
of the cart and cord ; and so, through the 
hours that followed, I had only .eyes for 
the next garden, and ears for her voice. 
The boys and their chattering, and the 
necessity I was under of playing my part 
before them, well-nigh mastered me. For, 
at any hour, on any day, while I sat there 
among them, Mr. and Mrs. D——— might 
return, and the loss be discovered ; and 
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yet, and though time was everything, all 
the efforts I made to see Jennie or get 
speech with her failed; and of myself I 
seemed to be unable to think out any 
plan or way of escape. 

I am sure that the most ascetic, could 
he have weighed the tortures of those 
four days during which I sat surrounded 
by the boys, and now making frantic 
efforts to appear’ myself, now sunk in a 
staring pale-faced lethargy of despair, 
would have deemed them a punishment 
more than commensurate with my guilt. 
The unusual air of peace and quietness 
with which Mrs. D——’s absence invested 
the school had no more power to soothe 
me than the presence of Mrs. Harris, 
nodding over her plain-stitch in the next 
garden, availed to banish the burning 
gusts of fear that at times parched my 
skin. At length, on the fifth day, the 
immediate warning of coming judgment 
arrived in the shape of a letter announc- 
ing that my employer would return (D.V.) 
by the night waggon, which in the ordinary 
course was due to reach Ware about six 
next morning. 

At that I could stand the strain no 
longer, but flinging appearance and de- 
ception to the winds, I rose from the 
class I was pretending to teach, and ina 
disorder I made no effort to suppress, 
followed Mrs. Harris ; who, having de- 
clared the news, was already waddling 
back to the next house. She started at 
sight of me in her train—as she well 
might, for it was the busiest time of the 
day ; then asked if anything ailed me. 

“No,” I said. “I want a word with 
Jennie.” 

“Do you?” quoth she, looking hard at 
me. “So, it would seem, do a good 
many young fellows. She is a nice hand- 
ful if ever there was one.” 

“Why?” I stammered. 

“Why?” she answered in a tone very 


sharp for her. ‘Why, because—but 


what have you to do with Jennie, young 
man?” 
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* Nothing,” I said. 

“Then have nothing,” she answered 
promptly, and shook her sides at her 
sharpness. “That is no puzzle! And 
as it is no more than half-past ten, and I 
hear your boys rampaging like so many 
wild Irishmen—suppose you go back to 
them, young man!” 

I obeyed; but whatever effect her 
warning might have had earlier—and 
I shrewdly suspect that it would have 
affected me as much as water affects a 
duck’s back—it came too late; my one 
desire now being to see the girl, even as 
my one hope layin heradvice. Nine had 
struck that evening, however, and night 
had fallen, and I grown fairly sick with 
fear, before my efforts were rewarded, 
and stealing into the garden on a last 
desperate search—I think for the 
twentieth time—I came on her standing 
in the dusk, beside the fence where I had 
so often met hor. 

I sprang to her side, relief at my heart, 
reproaches on my lips; but it was only to 
recoil at sight of her face, grown hard 


and old and pinched, and for the 
moment almost ugly. “ Why, child!” I 
cried, forgetting my own trouble. “What 


is it?” 

She laug’ied without mirth, looking at 
me strangely. “What do you suppose?” 
she said huskily, and I could see that fear 
was on her. “ Do you think that you are 
the only one in danger ?” 

* How ?” I exclaimed. 

“How?” she replied in a tone of 
mockery. “Why, do you suppose that 
stockings and shoes are the only things 
that cost money? Or that vizor masks 
and gloves and hoods grow on bushes ? 
Briefly, fool, if you can give me four 
guineas, I am saved. If not 7 

“My God!” I cried, horror-stricken. 

“Tf not,” she continued hardily, “ you 
have taught me to read, and that may save 
my neck. I suppose I shall be sent to 
the plantations, to be beaten weekly, and 
work in the sun, and ‘ 
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“ Four guineas !” I groaned. 

* Yes, seven in all!” she answered with 
asneer. ‘‘ Have you got them?” 

“No, nor a groat!” I answered, over- 
whelmed by the discovery that instead 
of giving help she needed it. “Nota 
penny !” 

“Then it must be got!” she answered 
fiercely. ‘‘It must be got!” and as she 
repeated the words, she dropped her 
mocking tone and spoke with feverish 
energy. “It must be got, Dick!” and 
she seized my handsand heldthem. “It 
must be, and can be, if you have a spark 
of spirit, if you are not the poor mean 
thing I sometimes think you. Listen! 
Listen! In the old man’s room upstairs 
—the door is locked and double-locked, I 
have tried it—are sixty guineas, in a bag ! 
Sixty guineas, in a drawer of the old 
bureau by the bed!” 

“It is death,” I cried feebly, recoiling 
from her as I spoke. “It is death! 
I dare not! I dare not do it!” 

“Then we hang! We hang, man!” 
she answered fiercely. “ YouandI! Will 
it be better to hang for a lamb than a 
sheep? For seven guineas than for 
sixty ?” 

“‘ But if we take it, what shall we be the 
better for it ?” I said weakiy. “He returns 
in the morning.” 

“By the morning, given the money, 
we shall be a score of miles away!” she 
answered, flinging her arms round my 
neck, and hanging on. my breast, while 
her hot breath fanned my cheek. No 
wonder I felt my brain reel, and my will 
melt. ‘Away from here, Dick,” she 
repeated softly. ‘ Away—and together!” 

Yet I made an effort to withstand her. 
“You forget the door,” I said. “If the 
door is locked, and Mrs.’ Harris sleeps in 
the next room, how can it be done ?” 

“ Not by the door, but by the, window,” 
she replied. ‘There is a ladder in the 
second garden from this ; and the latch 
of the window is weak. ‘The old fool 
indoors sleeps like a hog. By eleven 
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she will be sound. And oh, Dick!” my 
mistress cried, breaking down on a sudden 
and snatching my hands to her bosom, 
“will you see me shamed? Play the man 
for ten minutes only—for ten minutes 
only, and by morning we shall be safe, and 
far from here ! And—and together, Dick ! 
Together ! ” 

Was it likely, I ask, was it possible, 
that I should long resist pleading such 
as this? That holding her in my arms, 
in the warm summer night, with her 
hair on my breast, while the moon sailed 
overhead and a cricket chirped in the 
wall hard by—was it likely or possible, 
I say, that I should steel my heart against 
her; that I should turn from the cup of 
pleasure, who had tasted as yet so few 
delights, and drudged and been stinted 
all my life? Whose appetite had known 
no daintier relish than the dull round of 
dumpling and bacon, or at the best salt 
meat and spinach ; and who for sole com- 
panionship had been shut in, June days 
and December nights alike, with a band 
of mischievous boys, whom the ancients 
justly called genus improbum. At any 
rate I did not; to my shame --great or 
small, according as I shall be harshly or 
charitably judged—I did not; but, with a 
beating heart and choked voice, I gave my 
word and left her; and an hour later I crept 
down the creaking stairs for the last time, 
guilty and shivering, a bundle in my 
hand, and found her waiting for me in the 
old place. 

I confess that the flurry of my spirits in 
this crisis was such as to disturb my judg- 
ment; and my passion for my mistress 
being no longer of the higher kind, these 
two things may account for the fact that I 
felt no wonder or repulsion when she ex- 
plained to me, coolly and in detail, where 
the bureau stood, and in what part of it lay 
the money ; even adding that I had better 
bring away a pair of silver candlesticks 
which I should find in another p!ace. By 
the time she had made these things clear 
to me, the favourable moment was come ; 
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the lights of the town had long been 
extinguished, and the house obscuring 
the moon cast a black shadow on the 
garden that greatly seconded our move- 
ments. Yet for myself, and though all 
went well with us, I trembled at the faint- 
est sound, and started if a leaf stirred ; nay, 
to this day I willingly believe that the 
smallest trifle, a light at a window ora 
distant voice, would have deterred me 
from the adventure. But nothing occurred 
to hinder or alarm; and the darkness 
cloaking us only too effectually, and my 
accomplice directing me where to find the 
ladder, I fetched it, and with her help 
thrust it over the fence and climbed over 
after it. 

This was a small thing, the worst being 
tocome. The part of the garden under 
the wall of the house was paved ; it was 
only with the greatest exertion therefore 
and the utmost care that we could raise 
the ladder on it without noise; and but 
for the surprising strength which Jennie 
showed, I doubt if we should have suc- 
ceeded, my hands trembled so violently. 
In the end we raised it, however; the 
upper part fell lightly beside the second 
floor casement, and Jennie whispered to 
me to ascend. 

I had gone too far now to retreat, and I 
obeyed, and had mounted two steps, when 
I heard distinctly—the sound coming sharp 
and clear through the night—the shod hoof 
of a horse paw the ground, apparently in 
the road beyond the house. Scared by 
such a sound at such a time, I slid rapidly 
down into Jennie’s arms. “ Hush!” I 
cried. “Did you hear that? There is 
someone there !” 

But angered by my sudden descent, 
which had come near to knocking her 
down, she whispered in a rage that I was 
either the biggest fool or the poorest 
craven in the world. “Go up! Go up!” 
she continued fiercely, almost striking me 
in her excitement. “There are sixty guineas 
awaiting us up there—sixty guineas, man, 
and you budge, because a horse stirs.” 
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“‘ But what is it doing there ?” I remon- 
strated. “A horse, Jennie—at this time 
of night !” 

“God knows !” she answered. “What 
is it to us ?” 

Still I lingered a moment, unwilling to 
ascend ; but hearing nothing, and think- 
ing I might have been mistaken, I was 
ashamed to hang back longer, and I 
went up, though my legs trembled under 
me, and a bird darting suddenly out of 
the ivy glued me to the ladder by both 
hands, with the sweat standing out on 
my face. Alone, nothing on earth would 
have persuaded me to it; but with 
Jennie below I dared not flinch, and 
the latch of the window proving as weak 
as she had described it, in a moment the 
lattice swung Open and I climbed over 
the sill. 

Feeling the floor with my feet, I stood 
an instant in the dark stuffy room, and 
listened. It smelled strongly of herbs, on 
which account I hate that smell to this 
day. I could hear Mrs. Harris snoring 
next door; and the pendulum of the fine 
new clock on the stairs, which was Mrs. 
D ’s latest pride, was swinging to and 
fro regularly ; and I knew that at the slight- 
est alarm the house would awake. But I 
had gone too far to recede ; and though I 
feared and sweated, and at the touch of a 
hand must have screamed aloud, I went 
forward and, groping my way across the 
floor, found the bureau, and tried the 
drawer. 

It was locked, but crazily ; and Jennie 
foreseeing the obstacle had given me a 
chisel. Inserting the point, I listened 
awhile to assure myself that all was quiet, 
and then with the resolution of despair 
forced the drawer open with a single 
wrench. Probably the noise was no great 
one, but to my ears it rang through the 
night loud as the crack of laden ice. I 
heard the sleeper in the next room cease 
her snoring and turn in the bed; and 
cowering down on the floor I gave up all 
for lost. But in a moment she began to 
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breathe again, and, encouraged by that 
and the silence in the house, I drew the 
drawer open, and feeling for the bag, .dis- 
covered it, and clutching it firmly, turned 
to the window. 

I found that Jennie had mounted the 
ladder, and was looking into the room, 
her hands on the sill, her head dark 
against the sky. “Have you got it?” 
she whispered, thrusting in her arm and 
groping forme. “Then give it me while 
you get the candlesticks. They are 
wrapped in flannel, and are under the 
bed.” 

I gave her the bag, which chinked as it 
passed from hand to hand ; then I turned 
obediently, and groping my way to the 
bed which stood beside the bureau, I felt 
under it. I found nothing, but did not at 
once give up. The candlesticks might lie 
on the farther side, and accordingly I rose 
and climbed over the bed and tried again, 
passing my hands through the flue and 
dust which had gathered under Mrs. 
D——’s best feather-bed. 

How long I might have searched in the 
dark, and vainly, I cannot say; for my 
efforts were brought to a premature end 
by a dull thud that came to my eats 
apparently from the next room. Certain 
that it could be caused by nothing less 
than Mrs. Harris getting out of bed, I 
crawled out, and got to my feet in a 
panic, and stood in the dark quaking and 
listening ; so terrified that I am sure if 
the good woman had entered at that 
moment, I should have fallen on my 
knees before her, and confessed ll. 
Nothing followed, however; the house 
remained quiet ; I heard no second sound. 
But my nerve was gone. I wanted noth- 
ing so much now as to be out of the place; 
not for a thousand guineas would I have 
stayed; and without giving another 
thought to the candlesticks, I groped my 
way to the window, and passing one leg 
over the sill, felt hurriedly for the ladder. 

I failed to find it, and tried again ; then 
peering down called Jennie by name, 
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She did not answer. A second time I 
called, and felt about with my foot; still 
without success. Then as it dawned upon 
me at last that the ladder was really gone, 
and I a prisoner, I thought of prudence 
no longer, but I called frantically, at first 
in a whisper, and then as loudly as I 
dared ; called and called again, ‘‘ Jenny ! 
Jenny!” And yet again, “ Jenny!” 

Still no answer came ; but listening in- 
tently, in one of the intervals of silence, I 
caught the even beat of hoofs, receding 
along the road, and growing each moment 
less marked. They held me; scarcely 
breathing, I listened to them, until they 
died away in the distance of the summer 
night, and only the sharp insistent chirp of 
the cricket, singing in the garden below, 
came to my ears. 


CHAPTER VII. 


How long I hung at the window, at one 
time stunned and stricken down by the 
catastrophe that had befallen me, and at 
another feeling frantically for the ladder 
which I had over and over again made 
sure was not there; I know no more than 
another ; but only that after a time, first 
suspicion and then rage darted lightning- 
like through the stupor that clouded my 
mind, and I awoke to all the tortures that 
love outraged by treachery can feel ; with 
such pangs and terrors added as only a 
faithful beast, bound and doomed and 
writhing under the knife of its master, may 
be supposed to endure. 

For a while, it is true, imagining that 
Jenny, terrified by someone’s approach, 
had-lowered the ladder and withdrawn her- 
self, and so would presently return to free 
me, I hoped against hope. But as minutes 
passed, and yet more minutes, laden only 
with the cricket’s even chirp, and the 
creepy rustling of the wind in the poplars, 
and still failed to bring her, the sound of 
retreating hoofs which I had heard recur- 
red to my mind, with dreadful significance, 
and on the top of it a hundred suspicious 
circumstances ; among which her sudden 
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passion when I Kad taken fright at the 
foot of the ladder, was not the least, so 
her avoidance of me during the last few 
days and her frequent absences from the 
house, spoken to by Mrs. Harris, had 
their weight. In fine, by the light of her 
desertion after receiving the plunder, and 
while I sought the candlesticks—which I 
had now convinced myself were not there 
—many things obscure before, or to which 
I had wilfully shut 
as her 
her 
reck- 
lessness — stood 
out plainly; while 
these again, being 
coolly considered, 





my eyes 
callousness, 
greed, her 


reflected so seri- 
ously on her, as 
to give her sud- 
den departure the 
worst possible ap- 
pearance, even in 
a lover’s eyes. The 
days had - been 
when I would not 
believed 
thing of 
her at the mouth 
of an angel from 


have 
such a 


Heaven. But 
much had _hap- 
pened since, to 


which my passion 
had blinded me, 
temporarily only ; so that it needed but a 
flash of searing light to make all clear, and 
convince me that she had riot only lest me, 
but left me trapped—TI who had given up 
all and risked all for her ! 

In the first agony of pain and rage 
wrought by a conviction so horrible, I 
could think only of her treachery and my 
loss ; and head to knees on the bare floor 
of the room, I wept as if my heart would 
break, or choked with the sobs that 
seemed to rend my breast. And little 
wonder, seeing that I had given her a 





I crouched down on the floor. 
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boy’s first devotion, and that of all sins 
ingratitude has the sharpest tooth! But 
to this paroxysm, when I had nearly ex- 
hausted myself, came an end and an anti- 
dote in the shape of urgent fear; which 
suddenly flooding my soul, roused me 
from my apathy of grief, and set me to 
pacing the room in a dreadful panic, try- 
ing now the door and now the window. 
But on both my attacks were in vain, 
the former being 
locked and resist- 
ing the chisel, 
while the latter 
hung thirty feet 
above the paved 
yard. 

Thus caught 
and snared, as 
neatly as any bird 
ina springe, I had 
no resource but 
in my wits; and 
for a time, as I 
had nothing of 
which I could 
form a rope, I 
busied myself 
with the expedient 
of throwing out 
the feather - bed 
and leaping upon 
it. But when I 
had dragged it to 
the window, and 
came to measure 
the depth, I recoiled, as the most desperate 
might, from the leap; and softly returning 
the bed to its place, I fell to biting my 
nails, or fitfully roamed from place to 
place, according as despair or some new 
hope possessed me. 

In one or other of these moods the 
dawn found me; and then in a surpris- 
ingly short time I keard the dreaded 
sounds of life awaken round me, and creep- 
ing to the window I closed it,and crouched 
down on the floor. Presently Mrs. Harris 
began to stir, and a boy walked whistling 
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shrilly across the adjacent yard ; and then 
—strangest of all things, and not to be in- 
vented—in the crisis of my fate, with the 
feet of those who must detect me almost 
on the stairs, I fell asleep; and awoke only 
when a key grated in the lock of the room, 
and I started up to find Mr, D——~ in the 
doorway staring at me, and behind him a 
crowd of piled-up faces. 

“Why, Price!” he cried, with a look of 
stupefaction, as he came slowly into the 
room, “‘ what is the meaning of this ?” 

Then I suppose my shame and guilty 
silence told him, for with a sudden scowl 
and an oath he strode to the bureau and 
dragged out the drawer. A glance showed 
him that the money was gone, and shout- 
ing frantically to those at the docr to keep 
it—to keep it, though they were half-a- 
dozen to one !—he clutched me by the 
breast of my coat, and shook me until my 
teeth chattered. 

“Give it up,” he cried, spluttering with 
rage. “Give it up you beggar’s brat! 
Or, by heaven, you shall hang for it.” 

But as I had nothing to give up, and 
could not speak, I burst into tears; which, 
with the odd part I had played in staying 
in the room to be taken, and perhaps my 
youth and innocent air, aroused the neigh- 
bours’ surprise; who, crowding round, 
asked him solicitously what was missing. 
He answered after a moment’s hesitation, 
sixty guineas. One had already clapped his 
hands over my clothes, and another had 
forced my mouth open ; but on this they 
desisted, and stood, full of admiration. 

“He cannot have swallowed that,” said 
the most active, gaping at me. 

‘No, that is certain. But what beats 
me,” said another, looking round, “is 
how he got here.” 

“To say nothing of why he stayed 
here!” replied the former. 

“T’ll tell you what,” quoth a third, 
shaking his head. ‘ There is some hocus- 
pocus in this. And I should not wonder, 
neighbours, if the Catholics were at the 
bottom of it!” 
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The theory appeared to commend itself 
to more than one—for they were all of the 
fanatical party; but it was swept to the 
winds by the entrance of Mrs, D——, who 
having heard of robbery, came in like 
a whirlwind, her face on fire, and made 
no more ado, but rushed upon me, and 
tore and slapped my cheeks with all her 
might, crying with each blow “ You nasty 
thief, will that teach you better manners ? 
That for your roguery! and that! Oh, 
you jail-bird, I’ll teach you !” 

How long she would have continued to 
chastise me I cannot say, but her husband 
presently stepped in to protect me, and 
being thoroughly winded, she let me go 
pretty willingly. But when she learned, 
having hitherto been under the impression 
that I had been seized in the act with the 
money upon me, that the latter could not 
be found, her face turned yellow and she 
sat down in a chair. 

“ Have you searched ?” she gasped. 

“‘ Everywhere,” the neighbours answered 
her. 

“ He must have thrown it through the 
window.” 

They shook their heads. 

On that she jumped up, and looked at 
me with a cold spite in her face that 
made me shiver. ‘Then I will tell you 
what it is,” she said, “he has given it to 
that hussy, and she has taken it! But I 
will have it out of him ; where the money 
is, and she is, and how he got in! Mr. 
D——, when you have done standing 
there like a gaby, fetch your stoutest 
cane ; and do you, my friends, lay him 
across that bed! And if we do not cut it 
out of his skin his name is not Richard 
Price. I wish I had the wench here, 
and I would serve her the same!” 

I screamed, and fell on my knees as 
they laid hands on me; but Mrs. D—— 
was a woman without bowels, and the men 
were complaisant and not unwilling to see 
the cruel sport of the usher flogged, and 
the schoolmaster disciplined ; and it 
would have gone hard with me, in spite 
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of my prayers, if the constable had not 
arrived at that moment, and requested 
with dignity to see his prisoner. Intro- 
duced to me, he stared ; and, moved I 
believe by an impulse of pity, said I was 
young to hang. 

“ Ay, but not too good!” Mrs. D 
answered shrilly, her head trembling with 
passion. “ Heand the hussy, that is gone, 
have robbed me of eighty guineas in a 
green bag, as I am prepared to swear!” 

“ Sixty, Mrs. D——,” said her husband, 
iooking a warning at her and then askance 
at his neighbours. 

“ Rot take the man, does it matter to 
a guinea or two?” she retorted—but 
her sallow face flushed a little. ‘‘ At 
any rate,” she continued, pressing her 
thin lips together and nodding her head 
viciously, “ sixty or eighty, they have taken 
them.” 

It seemed, however, that even to that 
one of the neighbours had a word to 
say. “As to the girl, I am not so sure, 
Mrs. D ,” he struck in ponderously. 
“If she is the wench that has_ been 
carrying on with the gentleman at the 
‘Rose,’ she has had other fish to fry. 
Though I don’t say, mind you, that she 
has not been in this. Only——” 

But Mrs. D—— could restrain herself 
no longer. “Only! only! Gentleman 
at the ‘Rose’!” shecried. ‘“ Why, man, 
are you mad? What do you think has 
my maid—though maid she is not, but a 
dirty drab, and more is the pity I took her 
out of charity from the patish—she was 
Kitty Higgs’s base-born brat as you know 
—what has she to do with gentlemen at 
the ‘ Rose’ ?” 

“Well, that is not for me to say,” the 
man answered quietly. “Only I know 
that for a week or more a wench has been 
walking with the gentleman in the roads 
and so forth, by night as well as by day. 
I came on them twice myself hard by 
here ; and though she was dressed more 
like a fine madam than a serving girl I 
watched her into your house. And for 








the rest, Mrs. Harris must know more 
than I do.” 

But Mrs. Hatris, when “Mrs. D—— 
turned on her in a white rage, could only 
cover her head and weep in a corner ; as 
much, I believe, out of sorrow for me as 
on her own account. However, the fact 
that the good-natured woman had left 
Jenny pretty much to her own devices 
could not be gainsaid ; and Mrs. D-— 
had much to say on it. But when she 
talked of sending after the baggage and 
jailing her, ay, and the gentleman at the 
“Rose” too, if he could not pay the 
money, the constable pursed up his lips. 

“Tt is to be remembered that he came 
with His Royal Highness, our gracious 
Prince,” he said, swelling out his chest 
and puffing out his cheeks with impor- 
tance. “And though it is true he ordered 
his horses and went for London last 
evening—as I know myself, having seen 
him go, and seen him before for the 
matter of that at Hertford Assizes, for he 
is a Counsellor—it does not follow that 
the wench went with him. Or, if she did, 
Mrs. D——, 2 

‘** That she had anything to do with this 
money,” the neighbour who had spoken 
before put in. 

“ Precisely, Mr. Jenkins,” the constable 
answered. “You are a man of sense. 
For my part,” he continued, looking 
round a littie defiantly, “I am no 
Whig, and I am not for meddling with 
Court gentlemen, and least of all lawyers. 
And if you will take my advice, Mr. D —, 
you will be satisfied to lay this young jail- 
bird by the heels; and if he does not 
speak before the rope is round his neck, 
it is not likely that you will get your 
money other ways. But, lord,” the good 
man went on, standing back from me, to 
view me the better, “he is young to be 
such a villain! It is ‘ broke and entered, 
too,’ and so he will swing for it.” And he 
took off his hat and wiped his bald head, 
while he gazed at me between pity and 
admiration. 
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Mrs. D———, who was very far from 
sharing either of these feelings, would 
have had me taken at once before a 
Justice and committed. But the con- 
stable, partly to prove his importance, and 
partly, I believe, to give me a chance of 
disclosing where the money lay, before it 
was too late, would have the house and 
garden searched, and all the boys exa- 
mined ; under the impression that I might 
have had one of these for my accomplice. 
Naturally, however, nothing came of this, 
except the discovery that I had been out 
of nights lately ; which had scarcely been 
made when who should appear on the 
scene, in an unlucky hour for me, but the 
gentleman who had identified me outside 
the gaming room at the “ Rose.” As he 
had come for the very purpose of laying a 
complaint against me, his story destroyed 
the last scrap of my credit, by exhibiting 
me asa secret rake; and this removing 
all doubt of my guilt, if any were still 
entertained even by Mrs. Harris, it was 
determined to convey me, dinner over, to 
Sir Baldwin Winston’s, at Abbot’s Stan- 
stead, to be committed ; the two Justices 
who resided in Ware being at the moment 
disabled. 

All this time, and while my fate was 
being decided, I listened to one and 
another in a dull despair, which deprived 
me of the pewer to defend myself; and 
from which nothing less than Mrs. D ’s 
atrocious proposal to flog me, until I gave 
up the money, could draw me, and that 
only for a moment. Conscious of my 
guilt, and seized in the act and on the 
scene of my crime, I beheld only the 
near and certain prospect of punish- 
ment; while I had not the temptation 
to tell all, and inform against my crafty 
accomplice, to which a knowledge of 





her destination must have exposed me. - 


Besides—and 1 think a great part of 
my apathy was due to this—I still felt 
the stunning effects of the blow which 
her cruel treachery had dealt me. I 
saw her in her true light ; and as I sat, 
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weeping silently, and seeming to those 
who watched me, little moved, I was_hink- 
ing at least as much of the past and my 
love, and her craft, as of the fate that lay 
before me. 

Though this was presently brought 
vividly before me, and of all persons by 
Mrs. Harris. Mrs. D—— of herself 
would have given me neither bit nor sup 
in the house ; but the constable insisting 
that the King’s prisoner must be fed, Mrs. 
Harris, tearful and shaking, was allowed 
to bring me some broken victuals. These 
set before me, the good soul, instead 
of retiring, pottered aimlessly about the 
room ; and by and by got behind me; 
on which, or rather a moment later, I 
felt something cold and sharp at the 
nape of my neck and started up. Burst- 
ing into a flood of tears she plumped 
down on a seat, and I saw that she had a 
pair of scissors and a scrap of my hair in 
her hand. 

“Good Lord !” I said. 

Doubtless the tone in which I spoke 
betrayed me, for the constable’s man who 
was in charge of me laughed brutally. 
** Gad, if he does not think she did it out 
of love!” he cried, speaking to a friend 
who was sitting with him. ‘“ When all 
the old dame wants is a charm for the 
rheumatics ; and she thinks the chance 
too good to be lost.” 

Then I remembered that the hair of a 
hanged man is in that part held to be 
sovereign for the rheumatics; and I sat 
down feeling cold and faint. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


That saying, though a small thing, anda 
foolish one, brought my state home to me; 
and, moreover, filled me with so grisly a 
foreboding of the gibbet, that henceforth 
I gave my treacherous mistress no more 
thought than she deserved—which was 
little ; but I became wholly taken up with 
my own fate, and especially with the re- 
collection of a man, whom I had once 
seen, pitched and hanging in chains, at 
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Much Hadham Crossroads. The horrible 
spectacle he had become, ten days dead, 
grew on my mind, until I grovelled and 
sweated in a green terror, and that not 
so much at the prospect of death—though 
this sent me hot and cold in the same in- 
stant—as of the harsh rope about my neck, 
and the sacking bands, and the dreadful 
apparatus, and the grinning loathsome 
thing I must become. 

Near swooning at these thoughts, I sank 
huddled into the chair ; and was presently 
plucked up by the constable’s assistant, 
who, seeing my state, came forward, and 
though he was naturally a coarse fellow, 
strove to hearten me, saying that there 
was always hope until the cart moved, 
and that many a man cast for death 
was drinking the King’s health in the 
Plantations. 

On that a last flicker of pride came to my 
aid, and trying to meet his eye I muttered 
that it was not that ; that I was not afraid, 
and that at worst I should be burned in 
the hand. 

“To be sure!” he said, nodding and 
looking at me curiously. “To be sure. 
It is well to be a scholar !” 

I was athirst, however, to get some 
further and better assurance from him ; 
and fixing my eyes on his face, I asked 
hoarsely, “You think that it is certain? 
You think there is no doubt ?” 

“Certain sure, my Toby!” he answered. 
But I saw that, as he moved away, he 
winked to his comrade, and I heard the 
latter ask him softly, as he took his seat 
again, “Is ’t so? Will the lad cheat the 
hangman ?” 

““Not he!” was the reply, uttered in a 
whisper—but terror sharpened my ears. 
“There was so long a list at the last 
Assizes, and half of them /eg/?, that it was 
given out they would override it this time, 
and make examples. And ten to one he 
will swing, Ben.” 

“ But is it the law?” 

I did not hear the answer for the drum- 
ming in my ears and the dreadful con- 
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fusion in my brain; which were such that 
I was not aware of the constable’s entrance 
or of anything that happened after that, 
until I found myself in the road climbing 
clumsily on the back of a pony, in the 
middle of a throng of staring curious faces. 
My feet being secured under the beast’s 
belly—at which some gave a hand, while 
others stood off, whispering and looking 
strangely at me—the constable mounted 
himself, and shouting to his wife that he 
should take me on to Hertford Gaol, and 
should not be back until late, led me out 
of the crowd, Mr. D and Mr. Jenkins 
bringing up the rear. The last I saw of 
the school the boys were hanging out of 
the windows to see me go; and Mrs. 
[D—— was standing in the doorway, and 
unappeased by my misery, was shrilly de- 
nouncing me—hands and tongue all going 
—to a group of her gossips. 

Our road took us past the Rose Inn, 
and through a great part of the town, but 
no impression of either remains with me, 
my only recollection being of the sunshine 
that lay over the country, and of the happi- 
ness that all creation, all living things, save 
my doomed self, enjoyed. The bitterness 
of the thought that yesterday I had been as 
these, free to move and live and breathe, 
caused great tears to roll down my cheeks ; 
but my companions, whose thoughts had 
already gone forward to the Steward’s 
Room at Sir Winston’s, and the entertain- 
ment they expected there, took little notice 
of me; and less after the porter at the lodge 
told them that there were grand doings at 
the house, and a great company, including 
a lord, come unexpectedly from London. 

“T don’t think ye’ll be welcome,” the 
porter added, looking curiously ‘at me. 

“ Justice’s business,” the constable re- 
plied sturdily. ‘The King must be 
served.” 

“ Ay, that is what you all say when you’ve 
something to gain by it,” the porter re- 
torted ; and went in. 

All which I heard idly; not suppos- 
ing that it meant to me the difference 
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The constable led me out of the crowd. 
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between life and death, fortune and 
misery; or that in the company come 
unexpectedly from London lurked my 
salvation. If I dwelt on the news at all 
it was only as it might affect me by add- 
ing to the shame I felt. But in this I 
deceived myself ; for when the ordeal of 
waiting in the servants’ hall—where the 
maids pitied me and would have fed me 
if I could have eaten—was over, and we 
were ushered into the parlour in which 
Sir Winston, who had newly risen from 
dinner, would see us, we found only one 
gentleman with him. 

The two stood at the farther end of 
a long narrow room, in the bay of a large 
window, that, open to the ground, per- 
mitted a view of cool sward and yew 
hedges. That they had had companions, 
lately withdrawn, was clear; and this, not 
only from the length of the table, which, 
bestrewn with plates and glasses and half- 
empty flagons, stretched up the room from 
us to them, but from two chairs, thrown 
down in the hurry of rising, and six or seven 
others thrust back, haphazard, against the 
panels. In the side of the room were 
four tall straight windows that allowed the 
sunshine to fall in regular bars on the 
table ; and these, displaying here a little 
pool of spilled claret, and there a broken 
tobacco-pipe, the ash still smouldering, 
gave a touch of grimness to the luxurious 
disorder. 

The same incongruity was to be ob- 
served in the appearance of the elder and 
stouter of the two men ; who had hung his 
periwig on the back of a chair, and showed 
a bald head and flushed face that agreed 
very ill with his laced cravat and em- 
broidered coat. Standing with his feet 
apart and his arm outstretched, he was not 
immediately aware of our entrance ; but 
continued to address his companion in 
words that were coherent, yet betrayed 
how he had been employed. 

“ Crop-eared knaves, my lord, half of 
them, and I one.!” he cried, as we came 
to a halt a little within the door, to await 
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his pleasure—I with shaking knees and 
sinking heart. “And ready to become 
the same again if the times call for it. 
For why? Because it was only so we 
could keep or get, my lord. And martyrs 
have been few in my time, though fools 
plenty.” 

“T should be sorry to deny the last, Sir 
Winston,” his companion answered, smil- 
ing ; for whom at the moment, blind bat 
as I was, I had no éyes, seeing in him 
only a noble youth, handsomely dressed 
and periwigged, and two, or it might be 
three, years older than myself ; whereas 
I hung on the Justice’s nod. “ But here 
is your case,” the young man continued, 
turning to me, and speaking in a pleasant 
voice. 

* And a hard case one of them is,” the 
Justice answered jollily, as he turned to 
us, and singled out the constable. “ That 
is you, Dyson!” he continued, “one of 
those of whom I have been telling you, 
my lord. A psalm-singer in the troubles, 
sergeant in Lord Grey’s regiment, a Round- 
head, and ran away, with better men than 
himself, at Cropredy Bridge. ‘To-day he 
damns a Whig, and goes to bed drunk 
every twenty-ninth of May.” 

“Having a good example, your honour!” 
the constable answered grinning. 

** Ay, to be sure. And why don’t you 
follow it also?” Sir Winston continued, 
turning to the schoolmaster. “ But crop- 
eared you were and crop-eared you are ; 
one of Shaftesbury’s brisk boys, my lord ! 
And ought to be fined for a ranter every 
Monday morning, if all had their deserts!” 

“Then I am afraid that your theory 
does not apply to him, Sir Winston,” the 
young man said with a smile. ‘“‘ Here is 
one martyr already; and if one martyr, 
why not many ?” 

“ Martyr?” the Justice answered, with 
half-a-dozen oaths. “He? Noone less! 
He goes to church as you and I do, and 
does not smart to the tune of a penny! 
It is true he pulls a solemn face and 
abhors mince-pies and plum porridge. 
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But why! Because he keeps a school, 
and the righteous, or what are left of 
them, who are just such hypocrites as 
himself, resort unto his company with 
boys and guineas! Resort unto his com- 
pany, eh, D ?” the Justice repeated 
gleefully, addressing the schoolmaster. 
“That is the phrase, isn’t it? Oh, I have 
chopped Scripture with old Noll in my 
time. And so it pays, do you see, my 
lord? When it does not, he’ll damn the 
Whigs and turn Tantivy or Abhorrer, or 
something that does. And so it is with 
all ; they are loyal. Never were English- 
men more loyal; but to what are they 
loyal? Themselves, my lord!” 

“Yet there are Whigs who do not keep 
schools,” the young lord said, after a 
hearty laugh. 

“ Ay, my lord, and why ?” Sir Winston 
answered, in high good-humour, “because 
we are all trimmers to the wind, but some 
trim too late, and some too soon. And 
those are your Whigs. Never you turn 
Whig, my lord, whatever you do, or you 
will die in a Dutch garret like Tony Shifts- 
bury! And if anyone could have made 
Whiggery pay nowadays, clever Anthony 
would have. Here’s his health, but ! 
doubt he is in hell, these eight months.” 

And Sir Winston going to the table, 
filled and drank off a bumper of claret. 
Then he filled again. ‘The King—God 
bless him—is not very well, I hear,” said 
he, winking at the young lord. “So I will 
give you another toast. His Highness’s 
health, and confusion to all who would 
exclude him! And now what is this 
business, Dyson? Who is the lad? What 
has he been doing ?” 

The constable began to explain; but 
before he had uttered many words, the 
baronet, whose last draught had more 
than a little fuddled him, cut him short. 
“Oh, come to me to-morrow!” he said. 
“Or stay! You are in the Commission 
for the county, my lord ?” 

“T am, but I have not acted,” the 
young man answored. 
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‘Rot it, man, but you shall act now! 
Burglary, is it? Broke and entered, eh ? 
Then that is a hanging matter, anda young 
hound should be blooded. I am off! My 
lord will do it, Dyson. My lord will do 
it.” 

With which the Justice lurched out of the 
window so quickly, not to say unsteadily, 
that he was gone before his companion 
could remonstrate. The young lord, thus 
abandoned, looked at first at a nonplus, 
and seemed for a while more than half- 
inclined to follow. But changing his 
mind, and curious, I am willing to believe, 
to hear the case of a prisoner so much out 
of the common as I must have appeared 
to him, he turned to us, and adopting a 
certain stateliness, which came easily to 
him, young as he was, he told the con- 
stable he would hear him. 

Then it was that hanging for my life on 
the nods and words of intelligence that 
from time to time fell from him, and 
whereby he lifted the constable out of 
the slough of verbiage in which he 
floundered, I dared again to hope ; and 
noting with eyes sharpened by terror the 
cast of his serious handsome features, 
and the curves of his mouth, sensitive 
as a woman’s yet wondrously under con- 
trol, saw a prospect of life. For a time 
indeed I had nothing more substantial on 
which to build than such signs, so damn- 
ing seemed the tale that branded me as 
taken in the act and on the scene of my 
crimes. But when the young peer, after eye- 
ing me gravely and pitifully, asked if they 
had found the money on me, and the con- 
stable answered, “ No,” and my lord 
retorted, ‘Then where was it?” and got 
no answer ; and again when he enquired 
as to the lock on the door and the height 
of the window, and who had aided me to 
enter, and learned that a girl was sus- 
pected and no one else—then I felt the 
blood beat hotly in my head, and a mist 
come before my eyes. 

“Who is his accomplice ? Pooh; there 
must be one!” he said. 
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“The girl, may it pleasure your lord- 
ship,” the constable answered. 

“The girl? Then why should she 
leave him to be taken? How did he 
enter ?” 

“ By a ladder, it is supposed, my lord.” 

“Tt is supposed ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ But ladder or no ladder, why did she 
leave him?” 

The constable scratched his head. 

“Perhaps they were surprised, please 
your lordship,” he ventured at last. 

“‘ But the boy was found in the room at 
seven, dolt. And the sun is up before 
four. What was he doing all those hours ? 
Surprised, pooh ! ” 

“Well, I don’t know as to that, your 
worship,” the man answered sturdily; “but 
only that the prisoner was found in the 
room, in which he had not ought to be, 
and the money was gone from the room 
where it had ought to be!” 

“And the bureau was broken open,” 
Mr. D cried eagerly. ‘And what is 
more, he has never denied it, my lord! 
Never.” 

At that and at sight of the change that 
came over my judge’s face the hope that 
had risen in me died suddenly ; and I saw 
again the grim prospect of the prison and 
the gibbet ; and to be led from one to the 
other, dumb, one of a drove, unregarded. 
And, it coming upon me strongly that ina 
moment it would be too late, I found my 
voice and cried to him, “Oh, my lord, 
save me! Help me! For the sake of 
God, help me !” 

Whether my words moved him or he 
had not yet given up my case, he looked 
at me attentively, and with a shade as of 
recollection on his face. Then he asked 
quietly what I was. 

“ Usher in a school, my lord,” someone 
answered. 

“Poor devil!” he exclaimed. And 
then, to the others, “ Here, you! With- 
draw a little to the passage, if you please. 
I would speak with him alone.” 





The constable opened his mouth to 
demur ; but the young gentleman would 
not suffer it, saying with a fine air that 
there was no resisting, “ Pooh, man, I am 
Lord Shrewsbury. _ I will be responsible 
for him.” And with that he got them out 
of the room. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I know now that there never was a man 
in whom the natural propensity to side with 
the weaker party was by custom and exer- 
cise more highly developed than in my late 
lord, in whose presence I then stood ; 
who, indeed, carried that virtue to such 
an extent that if any fault could be found 
with his public carriage—which I am Very 
far from admitting, but only that such a 
colour might be given to some parts of it 
by his enemies—the flaw was attributable 
to this excess of generosity. Yet he has 
since told me that on this occasion of our 
first meeting, it was neither my youth nor 
my misery—in the main at any rate—that 
induced him to take so extraordinary a 
step as that of seeing me alone; but a 
strange and puzzling reminiscence, which 
my features aroused in him, and whereto 
his first words, when we were left together, 
bore witness. ‘ Where, my lad,” said he, 
staring at me, “ have I seen you before ?” 

As well as I could, for the dread of 
him in which I stood, I essayed to clear 
my brain and think ; and in me also, as I 
looked at him, the attempt awoke a recol: 
lection, as if I had somewhere met him. 
But I could conceive one place only 
where it was possible I might have seen 
a man of. his rank; and so stammered 
that perhaps at the Rose Inn, at Ware, in 
the gaming-room I might have met him. 

His lip curled, “ No,” he said coldly, “I 
have honoured the Groom-Porter at White- 
hall once and again by leaving my guineas 
with him. But at the Rose Inn, at Ware 
—never! And heavens, man,” he con- 
tinued in a tone of contemptuous wonder, 
“what brought such as you in that 
place ?” 
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In shame, and aware, now that it was 
too late, that I had said the worst thing in 
the world to commend myself to him, I 
stammered that I had gone thither—that 
I had gone thither with a friend. 

“ A woman ?” he said quickly. 

I allowed that it was so. 

“ The same that led you into this?” he 
continued sharply. 

But to that I made no answer: where- 
on, with kindly sternness he bade me re- 
member where I stood, and that in a few 
minutes it would be too late to speak. 

“You can trust me, I suppose?” he 
continued with a fine scorn, “ that I shall 
not give evidence against you. By being 
candid, therefore, you may make things 
better, but can hardly make them worse.” 

Whereon I have every reason to be 
thankful, nay, it has been matter for a life’s 
rejoicing that I was not proof against his 
kindness ; but without more ado, sobbing 
over some parts of my tale, and whispering 
others, I told him my whole story from 
the first. meeting with my temptress—so 
I may truly call her—to the final moment 
when, the money gone, and the ladder 
removed, I was rudely awakened, to find 
myself a prisoner. I told it, I have reason 
to believe, with feeling, and in words that 
catried conviction ; the more as, though 
skilled in literary composition, and in 
writing secundum artem, 1 have little im- 
agination. At any rate, when I had done, 
and quavered off reluctantly into a half 
coherent and wholly piteous appeal for 
metcy, i found my young judge gazing 
at me with a heat of indignation in cheek 
and eve, that strangely altered him. 

“Good G——!” he cried, “what a 
Jezebel!” And in words which I will 
not here repeat, he said what he thought 
of her. 

True as the words were (and I knew 
that, after what I had told him, nothing 
else was true of her), they forced a groan 
from me. 


“Poor devil,” he said at that. And 


then again. “ Poor devil, it is a shame! 


It isa black shame, my lad,” he continued 
warmly, “and I would like tosee Madam 
at the cart-tail ; and that is where I shall 
see her before all isdone! I never heard 
of such a vixen! But for you,” and on 
the word he paused and looked at me, 
“you did it, my friend, and I do not see 
your way out of it.” 

“Then must I hang?” I cried des- 
perately. 

He did not answer. 

*“My lord! My lord!” I urged, for I 
began to see whither he was tending, 


and I could have shrieked in terror, 
““you can do anything.” 

“1?” he said. 

“You! If you would speak to the 


judge, my lord.” 

He laughed, without mirth. ‘He 
would whip you instead of hanging you,” 
he said contemptuously. 

“To the King, then.” 

“You would thank me for nothing,” he 
answered ; and then with a kind of con- 
temptuous suavity, “My friend, in your 
Ware Academy—where nevertheless you 
seem to have had your diversions—you 
do not know these things. But you may 
take it from me, that I am more than 
suspected of belonging to the party whose 
existence Sir Baldwin denies—I mean 
to the Whigs ; and the suspicion alone is 
encugh to damn any request of mine.” 

On that, after staring at him a moment, 
I did a thing that surprised him ; and had 
he known me better a thing that would 
have surprised him more. For the courage 
to do it, and to show myself in colours 
unlike my own, I had to thank, neither 
despair nor fear, though both were pre- 
sent; but a kind of rage that. seized 
me, on hearing him speak in a_ tone 
above me, and as if, having heard my 
story, he was satisfied with the curiosity 
of it, and would dismiss the subject, and 
I might go to the gallows. I know now 
that in so speaking he had not that 
intent, but that brought up short by the 
certainty of my guilt, and the impasse as 
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to helping me, in which he stood, he chose 
that mode of repressing the emotion he 
felt. I did not understand this however : 
and with a bitterness born of the miscon- 
ception, and in a voice that sounded harsh, 
and anyone’s rather than mine, I burst 
into a furious torrent of reproaches, asking 
him if it was only for this he had seen me 
alone, and to make atale. “To make a 
tale,” I cried, “anda jest? One that with 
the same face with which you send me out 
to be strangled and rot, and with the same 
smile, you'll tell, my lord, after supper to 
Sir Baldwin and your like. Oh, for 
shame, my lord, for shame!” I cried, 
passionately, and losing all fear of him in 
my indignation. “As you may some day 
be in trouble yourself—for great heads 
fall as well as low ones in these days, 
and as little pitied—if you have bowels of 
compassion, my lord, and a mother to 
love you 1 

He turned on me so swiftly at that 
word, that my anger quailed before his. 
“Silence!” he cried, fiercely. “ How 
dare you, such as you mention——. But 
there, fellow—be silent !” 

I caught the ring of pain as well as 
anger in his tone, and obeyed him; though 
I could not discern what I had said to 
touch him so sorely. He on his side 
glowered at me a moment; and so we 
stood, while hope died within me, and I 
grew afraid of him again, and a shadow 
fell on the room as it had already fallen 
on his face. I waited for nothing now 
but the word that should send me from 
his presence, and thought nothing so cer- 
tain as that I had flung away what slender 
chance remained to me. It was with a 
start that when he broke the silence I 
was aware of a new sound in his voice. 

“Listen, my lad,” he said in a con- 
strained tone—-and he did not look at 
me. “You are right in one thing. If I 
meant to do nothing for you, I had no 
right to your confidence. I do not know 
what it was in your face induced me to 
I wish I had not. But since I 





see you. 
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have I must do what I can to save you: 
and there is only one way. Mind you,” 
he continued in a sudden burst of anger, 
“T do not like it! And I do it out of 
regard for myself, not for you, my lad! 
Mind you that !” 

“Oh, my lord!” I cried, ready to fall 
down and worship him. 

“Be silent,” he answered, coldly, “and 
when my back is turned go through that 
window. Do you understand? It isall I 
can do for you. The alley on the left leads 
to thestables. Pass through them boldly ; 
if you are not stopped you will ina minute 
be on the high road. The turn to the 
left at the cross-roads leads to Tottenham 
and London. That on the right will take 
you to Little Parndon and Epping. That 
is all I have to say; while I look for a 
piece of paper to sign your commitment, 
you would do well to go. Only remem- 
ber, my man, if you are retaken—do not 
look to me.” 

He suited the action to the words by 
turning his back on me, and beginning to 
search in a bureau that stood beside him. 
But so sudden and so unexpected was 
the proposal he had made, that though he 
had said distinctly “Go!” I doubt if, 
apart from the open window, I should 
have understood his purpose. As it was 
I came to it slowly—so slowly that he 
lost patience, and with his head still 
buried among the pigeon-holes, swore at 
me. 

“Are you going?” he said. “Or do 
you think that it is nothing I am doing 
for you? Do you think it is nothing that 
I am going to tell a lie for such as you? 
Either go or hang, my lad!” 

I heard no more. A moment earlier 
nothing had been farther from my thoughts 
than to attempt an escape, but the im- 
pulse of his will, steadied my wavering 
resolution, and with set teeth and a beat- 
ing heart I stepped through the window. 
Outside I turned to the left along a shady 
green alley fenced by hedges of yew, and 
espying the stable-yard before me, walked 
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boldly across it. By good luck the grooms 
and helpers were at supper and I saw only 
one man standing at a door. He stared 
at me, mouthing a straw, but said nothing, 
and in a twinkling I had passed him, left 
the curtilage behind me, and had the park 
fence and gate in sight. 

Until I reached this, not knowing whose 
eyes were on me, I had the presence of 
mind to walk, though cold shivers ran 
down my back, and my hair crept, and 
every second I fancied—for I was too 
‘nervous to look back—that I felt Dyson’s 
hand on my collar. Arriving safely at 
the gate, however, and the road stretching 
before me with no one in sight, I took to 
my heels, and ran a quarter of a mile along 
it; then leaping the fence that bounded 
it on the right, I started recklessly across 
country, my aim being to strike the Little 
Parndon highway, to which my lord had 
referred, at a point beyond the cross- 
roads, and so to avoid passing the latter. 

I am aware that this mode of escape, 
this walking through a window and run- 
ning off unmolested, sounds bald and 
commonplace; and that if I could import 
into my story some touch of romance or 
womanish disguise, such as—to compare 
great things with small—marked my Lord 
Nithsdale’s escape from the Tower three 
years ago, I should cut a better figure. 
Whereas in a flight across the fields on a 
quiet afternoon, with the sun casting long 
shadows on the meadows, and for my 
most instant alarms, the sudden whirring 
up before me of partridge or plover, few 
will find anything heroic. But let them 
place themselves for a moment in my skin, 
and remember that as I sweated and 
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panted and stumbled and rose again, as I 
splashed in reckless haste through sloughs 
and ditches, and tore my way through 
great blackthorns, I had death always at 
my heels! Let them remember that in 
the long shadows that crossed my path I 
saw the gallows, and again the gallows, 
and once more the gallows ; and fled more 
quickly ; and that it needed but the dis- 
tant bark of a dog, or the shout of a boy 
scaring birds, to persuade me that the hue 
and cry was coming, and to fill me with 
the last extremity of fear. 

I believe that the adventurer, and the 
knight of the road, when it falls to their 
lot to be so hunted—as must often happen, 
though more commonly such an gne is 
taken securus et ebrius in the arms of his 
mistress—find some mitigation of their 
pains in the anticipation of conflict, and 
in the stern joy which the resolve to sell 
life dearly imparts to the man of action. 
But I was unarmed, and worn out with my 
exertions ; no soldier, and with no heart 
to fight. My flight therefore across the 
quiet fields was pure terror, the torture of 
unmitigated fear. Fear spurred me and 
whipped me ; and yet, had I known it, I 
might have spared my terror. For dark- 
ness found me, weak and exhausted, but 
still free, in the neighbourhood of Epping 
in Essex, where I passed the night in the 
Forest; and before noon next day, be- 
lieving that they would watch for me on 
the Tottenham Road, I had found courage 
to slink into London by way of Ching- 
ford, and in the heart of that great city, 
whose magnitude exceeded all my ex- 
pectations, had safely and effectually lost 
myself. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 



































HOMEWARD BOUND. 
Drawn by N. Wilkinson, 





‘*Sing Choirs of Angels."’ By Bernard Partridge. 
(By permission of the Proprietors of “ Black and White.”) 














AN AFTERNOON 
WITH MR. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


BY HAROLD G. DANIELS. 


T has become almost a 
fashion among men 
who have won a place 
on the ladder of fame 
to tell of early stiug- 
gles, of want, poverty, 
cold, and hunger ; of 
days when they held a 
lower position in the 
social scale than the 

board- man, judged by the standard of 

worldly posses- 
sions. Never 
to have slept 
on the Em- 
bankment, 
never to have 
taken one’s fru- 
gal meal at a 
coffee-stall, nor 
to have been 
unable toafford 
even that, such 
past records as 
these are re- 

garded as a 

blot in a scut- 

cheon at the 
court of kid- 
glove Bohemia. 

Yet few who 

have passed 

through such 
adverse days can show them to have had 
any result other than the providing of 
cheap glory, shared with them by the 
tramp and the gipsy. 

Mr. Partridge tells no romantic story 
of disappointments and privations; in 








J. Bernard Partridge. 
(From a photo by Russell & Sons, Old Bond Street.) 


fact, fate has been more than ordinarily 
kind to him in the opposite direction. 
Did he not despise self-advertisement 
his might be the proud boast that he 
had never sought work in his life, and 
that he has always had the refusal of 
more than he could possibly execute. 
But he is of a modest disposition, and 
prefers to talk of anybody but himself. 
Such utter indifference to public accla- 
mation, or censure, would have hampered 
the progress of 
a less able 
man; but Mr. 
Partridge, not- 
withstanding 
an unaffected 
horror of the 
interview and 
the “personal” 
paragraph, is 
recognised as 
one of the first 
black and white 
artists of the 
day. 

Mr. Partridge 
lives in a quiet 
corner of St. 
John’s Wood, 
that pictur- 
esque suburbto 
which, deserted 
for the most part by fashion, the world of 
art has repaired with eagerness, to be fol- 
lowed again by fashion, realising what she 
has lost. His house, standing in a secluded 
garden, screened from the road by ivy- 
covered walls, has been long associated 
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with art and artists, 
for here dwelt for- 
merly Alice Havers, 
one of the few wo- 
men who have been 
successful illustra- 
tors. 

“T dislike inter- 
viewing exceeding- 
ly,” said Mr.’ Part- 
ridge, as I made 
myself comfortable 
in a chaise-longue be- 
fore the stove that 
warms the studio. 
“T think if such a 
paradox as a good 
interview can exist, 
it should take the form of a criticism. 
What can people find to interest them 
in the number of meals I eat a day, or 
in the description of my dining-room 
pictures ?” 





Sir Henry Irving as he might be drawn by 
Aubrey Beardsley. 


I hasten to assure 
him that people do 
take a keen and un- 
doubted interest in 
such seemingly un- 
important matters, 
but in deference to 
his wish, I promise 
to keep these parti- 
cular facts a pro- 
found secret. After 
all, I feel there are 
matters more vitally 
important to be eli- 
cited. 

“My father was 
lecturer on anatomy 
to the Royal’ Aca- 
demy,” he tells me, as he sits before his 
drawing-desk. ‘“ He was also president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. I dare 
say I owe to him, in a greater measure 
than 1 am aware, the technical accuracy 





























Hard hit. 


‘* Was he very much cast down after he’d spoken to papa?” 


“*VYes, Three flights of stairs,” 


(By permission of Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Ltd., proprietors of “ Punch,”) 
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with which I am credited. Professor 
Partridge was also sent out by the 


Government to attend Garibaldi when 
he lay wounded at Caprera. His brother, 
John Partridge, was Portrait Painter Ex- 
traordinary to the Queen. It was he to 
whom W. P. Frith took his early sketches, 
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to take the B.A. degree, but the idea was 
abandoned, because it became necessary 
for him to earn something more tangible 
than 4udos. His own opinion as to his 
career had not been considered of suf- 
ficient weight to decide his choice of a 
profession, so that ere long he found him- 

















(From a pencil sketch by the artist.) 


when it was a question whether he should 
become an artist or an auctioneer.” 

Mr. Partridge tells me that he was 
educated at the famous Catholic College 
of Stonyhurst, in Lancashire, a school 
that can claim as a/umni a very large 
number of the world’s great men. His 
brilliant school career terminated with the 
usual matriculation examination at the 
London University, where he took a high 
place in the honour division. He intended 


self occupying a stool in an architect’s 
office, a position sadly out of keeping 
with his natural bent, which pointed 
towards drawing and painting. Six 
months of commercial life decided the 
question ; he threw it up and turned his 
back on the office life. 

“ And you began to study drawing ?” 
I ask. 

“T never studied in the sense in which 
the word is usually understood—by which 
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A sketch in pen and ink. 


I mean I never underwent a systematic 
course of art education. ~ At a very early 
age I discovered that I possessed the 
ability to make drawings, and I suppose 
that ability developed itself. I attended 
the Hatherley’s school for some time, 


also the West London School of Art 
—at least, I was supposed to do so. As 
often as not I stayed away. I also 


worked at the British Museum, drawing 
from the antique. While I was at work 
there one day, an old gentleman, who to 
judge from his costume had evidently 
come up to ‘Lunnon’ for the day, and 
who was bothering the students with 
a good deal of unwelcome attention, said 
to me, after making a careful comparison 
between my drawing and the statue before 
me, ‘Dear me — most extraordinary ! 
You’ve made that part quite black ’—he 
pointed to a piece of heavily -shaded 
drawing-—‘and that statue is quite white. 
And yet—most extraordinary—they look 
exactly alike!’ ” 

Mr. Partridge freely criticised the art 
schools, to whose methods of teaching he 
is opposed. 

“Look at the curriculum of most of 
our art schools,” he says. “ What’s the 
first thing a student is taught? Free- 
hand drawing, I believe. And in heaven’s 
name, why? If he were apprentice to 
a designer, I could understand his being 
set to trace a pattern in lines. But why 
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should a man who attends an art school 
to learn drawing as an art begin with 
copying a freehand pattern?” 

Of: ccurse, when he advances this 
theory, Mr. Partridge is met with the 
invariable retort that freehand drawing 
is training for a straight eye and a steady 
hand. His point is that the same may 
be said to apply equally to drawing from 
the cast or the flat, which he contends 
present outiines clear and sharp as any 
fancy tracing-pattern, and which have the 
additional advantage of giving the student 
at Once an idea of the effects of light and 
shade. Freehand drawing, he thinks, is 
responsible for stifling the originality of 
many young artists. , 

At the age of eighteen Bernard Part- 
ridge embraced art work as his voca- 
tion, and associated himself with a firm 
of designers of altar-pieces, stained-glass 
windows, and the like, whose studio was 
situated in a street off the Strand. The 
remuneration he received at first was not 
encouraging, but the work fascinated him. 
But the designing of stained-glass win- 
dows, and the ornamentation of altar- 

















A study in pencil. 

















(By permission of the‘ Lady's Pictorial. ‘) 
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pieces, does 
not offer the 
scope that the 
artist sought, 
and he pre- 
ferred to turn 
his mind to 
work that al- 
lowed a wider 
range of in- 
fluence and 
greater free- 
dom to the 
imagination. 
But suc- 
cess having 
begun to at- 
tend his early efforts in drawing for repro- 
duction in the Press, Mr. Partridge soon 
found it necessary to sever connection 
with the designer under whose guidance 
he had worked. That his old deftness 
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still clings to 
him must be 
patent to any- 
body who saw 
his drawing 
in the Christ- 
mas number 
of Black and 
White for 
1895, a mas- 
terful picture 
of the Chorus 
of Angels be- 
fore the Ma- 
donna and 
Child, pro- 
nounced by 
experts as one of the finest things he ever 
drew. 

His first success 1n illustration was the 
acceptance of a few line drawings at the 
hands of the discerning Editor of Aoon- 


“ 











When the Cat’s Away . 


**Just look at Mr, Jones over there, flirting with that girl in pink! I always thought he was a 


woman-hater |” 
**So he is; but she’s not here to-night !” 


(By permission of Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Ltd., the proprietors of ' Punch.) 
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shine, which were paid for at the muni- 
ficent rate of half a guinea each—a very 


different price from 
that which he is 
alle to charm out 
of art editors to- 
day. For some 
time afterwards he 
confined his efforts 
to making drawings 
for Society, Lady's 
Pictorial, Judy, and 
other like publica- 
tions, renowned as 
nurseries for youth- 
ful talent, his con- 
nection with which 
was the means of 
bringing him to the 
front. 

“Work on these 
papers afforded me 
a most excellent 
and varied training, 
familiarising me as 
it did with nearly 
every branch of 
draughtmanship 
connected with the 
Press. I obtained 
experience all 
round, especially in 
theatrical work, 
which must of ne- 
cessity be done very 
rapidly. Also I 
illustrated one or 
two serials.” 

“What was the 
next step ?” T ask. 

“It is difficult to 
say precisely. I 
think the next step 
of any real impor- 
tance was the illus- 
tration of Mr. An- 
stey’s first series of 
Voces Populi, which 
brought my work 
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A Drawing-room Sphinx. 
By permission of the“ lllustrated London News.”) 





under the notice of Mr. F. C. Burnand, 
then on the look-out for new recruits 


for the pages of 
Punch,” 

Mr. Durnand saw 
in him the man he 
sought for the illus- 
trating of Mr. An- 
stey’s humorous 
serials. An invita- 
tion to contribute 
followed in 1891, 
and a drawing was 
sent in representing 
a portly bishop un- 
dergoing operation 
at the hands of a 
shoe- black. His 
early work for 
Punch was attended 
by such markcd ap- 
preciation, and was 
so eminently in 
keeping with the 
whole tone of that 
paper, that six 
months after the 
acceptance of his 
first drawing at the 
hands of its editor, 
Mr. Partridge was 
elected to the per- 
manent staff. His 
undoubtedly suc- 
cessful illustrations 
to Voces Populi, The 
Man from Blank- 
ley’s, Jabberzee, &c., 
have justified in the 
highest measure the 
wisdom of the ap- 
pointment, since 
the ratifying of 
which, his cypher, 
his signature, or his 
quaint “ Perdix fe- 
cit” has been sel- 
dom absent from 
the pages of Punch. 














Sir Henry Irving as Mephistopheles in ‘‘ Faust.” 


(By permission of the“ Illustrated London News.”) 
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Sir Henry Irving as Dubosc in ** The 
Lyons Mail.’”” 


His “ socials,” too, evincing as they do as 
keen a sense of the humour of Kensing- 
ton as that of Mile End Road, have like- 
wise become a feature in that historic 
publication. 

“Tt is probable that Mr. Du Maurier 
and Mr. Anstey were the cause of my 
working for Punch. Mr. Du Maurier, 
in a letter to Mr. Anstey, remarked, 
Gpropos to the Voces Populi volume, that 
I ought to be one of Mr. Punch’s 
band.” 

“Where do you get your jokes ?” 

“T receive most of them from the editor 
cr from outsiders. I hardly ever invent 
them—wish I could,” 

Mr. Partridge is an all-round worker, 
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his. productions having appeared in a 
variety of papers, magazines, and books, 
among which may be enumerated Zhe 
Idler, Sketch, Illustrated London News, 
Black and White, Studio, Lyceum Theatre 
Souvenir, and many others of lesser note ; 
while his brilliant illustrations to: Mr. 
Jerome’s satire, Stage/and, had much to 
do with bringing him to the front. Stress 
of work already accepted necessitated his 
refusing the task of illustrating Stevenson’s 
Suicide Club, while among his more recent 
productions may be mentioned four fron- 
tispieces for an American edition of Mr. 
J. M. Barrie’s novels, the illustrations for a 
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Sir Henry Irving as he might be drawn 
by Max. 
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A page from a sketch-book. 


new book by Mr. Anstey, and a caricature 
of Hall Caine for Vanity Fair, the periodi- 
cal. He is likewise at work on the illus- 
trating of a new edition of Vanity Fair, 
the novel. 

Thethorough artist, Mr. Partridgethinks, 
should be acquainted with every branch 
of art, while making a speciality of some 
particular subject or veriod. His own 


inclination has led him to the study of 
eighteenth-century costume and manners, 
which seem always to have possessed a 
peculiar fascination for him. His keen 
appreciation of customs and style of cos- 
tume, manners, thought, and writing of 
our great-grandmothers will be felt by 
those who have not forgotten the delicate 
illustrations of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
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Proverbs in Porcelain, redolent of the 
perfume of lavender, the charm of sym- 
metry, and the stateliness of the minuet. 

“What do you consider your master- 
piece in this particular line ?” 

“Well, I put some of my best work 
into the illustrations to Mr. Dobson’s 
poems,” he replies. “Also into a small 


I have no absolute time-table, nor even 
fixed hours for working. I don’t begin 
the day’s work at six o’clock in the mo:n- 
ing, because I am not back from the 
theatre until after midnight—not that I 
wish to imply that I should in any event. 
I have to work when I can find the time. 
Yes, I use a model frequently, though I 
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A pencil study of a head. 


drawing in black and white of the en- 
trance to the Chapel Royal, with figures of 
eighteenth-century costumed squires and 
dames in the foreground. I made the 
drawing of the background on the spot, 
for which I had to obtain royal per- 
mission. I need hardly say it was most 
courteously granted.” 

“Tell me something of your methods 
of working.” 

“To be truthful, I am unmethodical. 


am by no means slavishly dependent on 
them. Still, I consider it an advantage 
to have a model at hand, if only as a 
standard by which to correct mistakes. I 
don’t go in much for colour just at pre- 
sent. That”—pointing toa large drawing 
standing on a studio-easel in the opposite 
corner—“ is a drawing I sent in to the 
New English Art Club—of which I’ve 
been a member for some years—and which 
was rejected. I don’t know why they 
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elected me; I told them I was not the 
man for them—not New English, and so 


on. But they did, and, since then, have 
hung two and rejected four of my pic- 
tures. I must say that I honestly endorse 
their judgment.” 

The painting represented a jester, hold- 
ing in his outstretched hand a leering skull, 
on the cranium of which was a long-haired 
wig—a grotesque and powerful picture. 
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my election. It was signed ‘ Victoria R.’ ; 
I suppose the Queen had a sense of the 
humorous side, for I believe her usual 
signature is ‘Victoria R.I.—and Mr. 
Partridge smiled at his little joke. 

But Mr. Partridge is not a votary of the 
art of painting cnly. Under the pseudo. 
nym of Bernard Gould, he may be seen 
nightly behind the footlights of the Hay- 
raarket Theatre playing the Lieutenant, 
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‘It is purely imaginary,” he remarks, 
in reply to my enquiring glance. “ It oc- 
curred to me one day as a subject—un 
peu macabre—and I forthwith made a 
study in black and white, which has since 
been published.” 

“Do you belong to any other Art 
Institutes ?” I ask. 

“TI was nominated a member of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours not very long ago, and received a 
diploma of imposing appearance to ratify 





the bluff, honest old soldier, in Under the 
Red Robe. His primary associations with 
the drama began, as is usually the case, 
in the ranks of the amateur. 

“T owe my first appointment in the 
histrionic profession to F. R. Benson, well- 
known as a Shakespearean actor, who 
chanced to see me playing—I forget 
what—in an amateur dramatic company 
to which I belonged atthetime. Shortly 
afterwards he wired to’know if I would 
join him in some small provincial town, 
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the name cf which has escaped my 
memory. I replied that I was willing to 
come at a remuneration of four guineas 
a week, and receiving the reply, ‘All 
right,’ I went. I was with him during 
the rest of that tour, playing Bassanio one 
night, and perhaps 
a tiny part or ‘su- 
per’ another. I re- 
turned to town after 
Benson’s company 
dispersed, and after 
various minor en- 
gagements, joined 
Edward Terry, who 
was then producing 
Sweet Lavender. 1 
was cast for Clem, 
which I played for 
two hundred and 
fifty nights.” 

Other theatrical 
engagements have 
been MacGinnis in 
the dramatised ver- 
sion of Robbery un- 
der Arms, and the 
Swiss soldier in 
Bernard Shaw’s 
play Arms and the 
Man, the proud 
boaster of “three 
native languages.” 
Mr. Partridge also 
played in The 
Pointsman and 
Held by the Enemy 
at the Olympic 
Theatre, in Mr. 
Jerome’s New 
Lamps for Old at Terry’s, and Wood- 
barrow Farm, by the same author, at 
the Vaudeville; also in Zhe Strike at 
Arlingford, produced at the Opera Com- 
ique. This play, it is said, was written 
by Mr. George Moore to decide a 
wager with a critic who had declared 
him incapable of dramatic authorship. 
The piece ran. to employ a professional 





Mr. Hall Caine. 
(By permission of the proprietors of “Vanity Fair.”) face white when his 
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euphemism, “for one consecutive perform- 
ance.” 

“What do you think of the pitch of 
realism that is being striven after on the 
modern stage?” I ask. 

“Well, I don’t know that it’s of 
— much service to the 
actor,” replies Mr. 
Partridge—I should 
say Mr. Gould. “It 
doesn’t add to the 
merits of a good 
actor, and it doesn’t 
hide the defects of 
a bad one. A good 
actor plays indepen- 
dently of costume 
or scenery. His 
business is with the 
emotions, and if he 
can act, all the scen- 
ery ever painted 
won't make his act- 
ing truer. I’m even 
inclined to the 
opinion that the 
more artifice intro- 
duced, the better 
will be the act- 
ing.” 

“That’s rather 
an extreme view,” 
I hazard. 

“Yet the Greeks 
wore masks when 
they produced their 
grand tragedy, and 
Pierrot paints his 


actions tell the 
soul-rending pathos of his story. Given 
a chance to act—I mean given lines 
and situations that call forth the full 
power of the emotions, and the true actor 
will be best tested amid the least stage 
illusion.” 
“It is a mistake,” he continues, “ to 
imagine that the audience is in any great 
degree carried away by the illusionary 
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effects of scenery and cos- 
tume. When Lear comes 
on the stage amid scenery 
representing a raging tem- 
pest, and the imitation of 
wind is being made ‘off,’ 
his clothes hang still about 
him, and the illusion is de- 
stroyed immediately. Yet 
the skilful rendering of 
Lear leads us to imagine 
the storm, and provided 
Lear can act, we might 
imagine him amid a rag- 
ing storm, though he should 
stand before a curtain in a 
tall hat and a frock coat, 
with a bunch of violets in 
his buttonhole.” 

“You mean that the cos- 
tumes of Shakespeare were 
inaccurate, and that there- 
fore it is unimportant 
whether we act his plays 
in Elizabethan costume or 
in that of the approximate 
date of the play ?” 

“Precisely. Shakespeare 
conceived Hamlet in the 
costume and amid the man- 
ners and customs of his 
own period. It is absurd to 
suppose that he did not 
know differently. But the play has to do 
with the emotions, and in whatever cos- 
tume you may play Hamlet, the essential 
character of the man remains the same. 
It was the same with the old masters. 
Their pictures express what was intended, 
in spite of the anachronisms of the cos- 
tume of their models. It is the purity of 
the Madonna that forms the picture, not 
what she happens to wear.” 

“Would you rather see what are called 
costume plays represented in our modern 
costume ?” 

‘“‘T think it is only because of the ex- 
treme ugliness of our modern dress that 
we have gone to the costume of other 





Mr. Bernard Gould as the Lieutenant in 
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**Under the Red Robe.”’ 


(Photo by Alfred Ellis, 20, Upper Baker Street.) 


days for our stage representations. I 
don’t suppose much was done in the 
matter of scenery before the days of 
Edmund Keen ; and Garrick played Mac- 
beth in a powdered wig. I would like to 
have scen it,” he adds, smiling. “ Even 
to-day we have demonstration of the truth 
that it is possible to dispense with stage 
accessories. You hear a man recite in a 
drawing-room. If he recite well, you 
forget his clothes, his surroundings, every- 
thing except himself. The illusion is 
complete in your own mind. If he re- 
cite badly, no amount of surrounding will 
impress you that he is aught but a bad 
actor, and his representation unconvincing- 
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Acting should be accompanied by complete 
artifice or totally without accessories.” 

“ What is your ideal ?” 

“Tm afraid I can’t tell you. A pastoral 
play approaches near to it, yet all the 
pastorals I have seen have not come up 
to my expectations. The voice does not 
carry properly in the open air, and the 
actors seem uncertain how to walk on un- 
even ground.’ 
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But I have begun to feel qualms about 
occupying more of Mr. Partridge’s time, 
every moment of which is precious. So 
I bid him good-bye, with the con- 


viction that if the rule that a man can 
do but one thing well be a true one, 
Mr. Bernard Partridge, artist and actor, 
is the happy exception needed to prove 
it. 





Mr. Bernard Partridge’s sign-manual. 

















AT THE JEW’S GRANARY: A TALE OF CRETE, 


BY NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S, 


SaY hands! They are 
tied together with 
rope. Soldiers stand 
upon each side of me. 
And bullets sleep in 
their rifles. 

The world comes 
curiously to these 
soldiers. It asks, 
“What has this De- 
metri done ?” 

My eyes are frightened; they see 
weakly through a grey mist. But I can 
hear the soldiers reply, “This Demetri, 
he has killed a man.” 

It is true. I—have killed a man. 

I have killed aman. Well, see! I shrug 
my shoulders, I hold open the palms of my 
hands. I say, “It was a pity, but it was 
to be.” Isay, “It was not my fault, it 
was his fault.” So—I will explain to 
the judge when I stand before him. 
So—I will now explain to you. Listen! 

It was night. But I lay awake in the 
blackness. For my stomach was aching 
empty. Without my cottage, the earth 
boomed broadly to the beat of a heavy 
rain. And there fretted a ragged plash of 
waters from the pent of soaked thatch 
which covered the blackness above my 
head. The earth was great, and the rains 
were great, but I and my cottage were 
small. ' 

White snows had lain thickly upon the 
earth for three weeks. Then had come 
the chill rains. Grateful to me was the 
warmth of my rug, grateful to me was the 
warmth of the wife and children who lay 
closely by my side. Yet my soul was 





sad. For where should I find food on 
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the morrow? Were we to die of the 
cold winter like the little birds, who find 
no food, who starve, who freeze stiffly 
into death! I did not know. 

I looked at the blackness till I saw its 
yellow points. It gaped, and grasped, 
and swirled. Gradually, gradually, it 
thinned to a tiding light. And I saw 
that Night was fleeing like a black gull 
flees to distance over white-foamed seas. 

Then he awoke, my son—with a moan 
and a pulling clutch at our rug. He was 
a child, he wept as a child. “ Father, 
father,” he cried, “it was delicious, that 


roast lamb. It’s fat was yellow, its flesh 
was brown. I ate handfuls from its 
breast. I ate wheat bread—grey wheat 


bread. Idrank redwine. But it was all 
a dream. And Iam hungry. The good 
God knows that I am very hungry.” 

Then those others awoke; the little 
golden ones! ‘Father, father, we are 
hungry,” they wailed. 

I blew with my breath, I blew away 
sobs. 

But they did not understand, only my 
wife. “Give, give to us a little bread,” 
they cried; and the rugs! they dragged, 
they rumpled, they fell off our bodies. 
Ach! but my heart was breaking. And 
I sprang to my feet. I grasped my capote 
(cloak). I ran from my cottage. 

Kanina—our village—is beautiful in 
the summer-time, when its street is warm 
with golden sunlight. But see it, as I 
saw it that early morn when grief sobbed 
from my throat: its closed doors cold 
with clinging stains of water; its chim- 
neys speechless; its street empty but for 
straightly falling rain; its very walls of 
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I strode up the high mountains. 


stone—weak, sad, distant to the eye as 
the torn shrouds of snow which hang 
upon the mountains peaked ’midst the 
rain. One cannot talk to the dead. And“ 
I trod away from my cottage, the cottage 
that is mine. I trod away from the 
cottage of Xenophon, the cottage which 
is his. I left behind me Kanina—the 
village which belongs to its men. And I 
strode un the high mountains where the 
rushing rains were falling upon jagged 
rocks, where the torrents were roaring 
‘neath milky foams, where the black 


shadows of gorges were yielding to long 
arrows of light. 
The precipices ! I stood by their closest 


edge. The rain fell deeply downwards. 
My eye plunged swiftly with it. I did 
not tremble. I watched the rage of tor- 
rents. I stood unshrinkingly like the 
rocks by their side. I—I was Demetri, I 
thought of my starving children, and my 
soul was friendly with the fierceness of 
the winter. 

Then I forced my way into a forest, I 
tore aside its shivering branches. And 
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fuller was the thunder of the falling rain, 
save where it hissed its anger to my feet. 
I wandered far and fast. 

But my belly grew more achingly empty. 
It blackened the strengthening light to 
my eyes, it speared yellow lightnings 
through the streaming waters. And I 
—Demetri, I groaned to myself “ Ach! 
There is no choice! I must beg. I will 
return to Kanina.” 

I am proud. I would not have wished 
to beg from anyone. But it was neces- 
sary. “From whom shall I beg bread ?” 
I asked of myself. I did notknow. The 
harvest had failed, there was no work, 
and those who were not starving in our 
village had but little food tospare. Very 
close came I to Kanina, and still I was 
asking myself, “From whom shall I beg 
bread ?” 

Presently I saw a man walking towards 
me. Soon I saw his face plainly. It 
was Achilles. The world would have 
told you that Achilles and I were friends. 

Yes! so long as we travelled the same 
road, we were friends. For the rest, he 
and I, we had this dumbly in our hearts 
—that some day it might be necessary 


that one should kill the other. Oil and 
water do not mix. 
Achilles gave me greeting. I made as 


if to pass him. Then suddenly I stopped, 
I said desperately, “ Return with me to 
Kanina and give me bread, for I and my 
children are starving.” 

His forehead frowned. “ Listen!” I 
said, “ I have no corn left, nothing. I 
have borrowed from Jew Josif. He will 
lend no more, though he has taken my 
blood for his handfuls of corn.” 

He hesitated. 

“The Virgin will ‘bless you,” I said, 
persuasively. : 

Then he explained. “I have but little 
bread, Already my children grow rest- 
less with hunger. Very soon, I, too, must 
go to the dog of a Jew. But it will not 
be to borrow. I will take his corn as the 
eagle strongly takes the lamb. Come! I 
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will give you bread. But you—you shall 
help me to rob the accursed Jew.” 

I wanted bread, I did not want to rob 
the Jew. “ Den peirazei!” (No matter), 
Achilles said. ‘“‘ You must rob the Jew, 
or I will not give you bread.” 

“Josif is a strong man. He carries a 
revolver,” I said. 

“You speak truth,” answered Achilles. 

“Tt will be a dangerous work, then,” 
I argued. 

Achilles gave a great laugh. Afterwards 
he wrung the rain from his black beard. 
“Oich-i!” (No-o), he said, and he used 
the whole of his breath. 

I did not understat.1. I told him so 
impatiently. ‘Then he gave his plan to 
me. The Jew lived at.the village of 
Vargos, an hour by mule from Kanina. 
He had a beautiful house there. ‘“ But 
where does he keep his corn?” asked 
Achilles of me. 

“The world knows,” I answered. 
“Does he not keep it in a granary at 
the entrance to the village.” 

**Loipon ?” (Well), said Achilles, “ to- 
night we will go to that granary. We 
will break into it. We will fill our sacks 
with corn. The Jew will not see us, his 
revolver will not speak to us.” He blew 
through his moustache. “And that is 
what we will do,” Achilles ended. 

“Tt would be an easy work,” I thought 
to myself. And I hated the ever-hungry 
Jew. I wanted bread. “I will go with 
you,” I said. 

Later I vowed to the Holy Saint Con- 
stantine that I would give to him an 
eighth of the corn that I should take from 
the Jew. So might our work be blessed. 

The day passed. The night came. 
Achilles knocked softly at my door. I 
was ready. And with my gun in hand, I 
climbed quickly upon the back of my 
mule. “ Mpros, mpros” (Gee up, gee up), 
I said ; and I kicked the sides of Psaris 
with my heels, I rode forth into the black 
night and its weeping rains. 

We rode for an hour in the hollow of a 
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rocky path, and no man saw us, neither 
moon nor stars. Then I felt the back of 
my mule grow level beneath me, and I 
knew that we were upon the broad plain 
which runs flatly to the broader sea. 

“‘Mpros, mpros,” I said to Psaris, and 
she quickened her paces, my leg rubbed 
roundly against that of Achilles, who had 
been riding in front. Then he spoke 
loudly through the thunder of the widely- 
falling rain, “‘The path broadens, the 
hoofs of our mules no longer strike rock. 
It is necessary that we should wait for a 
little light in order to come across the 
plain to Vargos.” 

** Let it be so,” I answered. “ But first 
let us travel the little way to the olive- 
grove. There we may tether the mules, 
and lie down in our capotes.” 

Our mules were clever, they hung their 
1eads closely to the ground, they trod with 
careful hoofs. In a little while, there 
was a storm beyond us, there was a 
storm behind us, but in the blackness 
over our heads there was a leaking 
shelter. I held out my hand, I moved it 
widely in a circle. Suddenly my fingers 
rasped against a rounded roughness. 
“Good!” I said to Achilles, “I touch 
the trunk of an olive.” 

It was gradually, very gradually that 
light came over the sea. At first it was 
but a little breath blown upon the farthest 
edge of night. It deepened like that dew 
which glazes upon a cool pitcher’s side in 
hottest summer. And crossed the black- 
ness with a stretching line of yellow-grey, 
which lifted, lifted. 

We waited. But it was winter. Fire 
frowned not across the ocean. We saw 
not the black heavens grow pale to the 
sadness of a restless sea. We only saw 
the trunks of olive trees stand forth one 
by one midst the mists of hurtling rain, 
and the earth run greyly from our feet. 

When the fieldguard sleeps in the fields 
the eyes of animals grow hollowly deep. 
They come close and closer to him. 
They tread softly, they crane their necks. 
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Presently, and with a little rush, they are 
amongst the tender crops. Thus came I 
and Achilles to Vargos, while its men 
were asleep. I pointed to the granary by 
whose walls we stood. Achilles put his 
mouth to my ear, ‘‘ Where shall we tether 
the mules?” he asked. 

“To that mulberry stump,” I answered, 
and only the beating rain gathered in the 
smallness of our voices. 

We looked at the grey walls of the 
granary. ‘Their stones were strongly 
gripped by lime, and not to be picked 
apart. We walked around iis four cor- 
ners. ‘ There is no window,” we said. 

We stood at its door, I drew my knife. 
“*I—I cut, you watch,” I said to Achilles. 

Ach! but ’twas oak. Though with all 
my strength I stabbed, I cut above its 
keyhole, my knife eat the wood but 
slowly. 

The eyes of Achilles were restless, his 
soul was impatient. ‘Make haste!” he 
said. 

My elbow grew hot with pain. I held 
up my face that the rain might fall coolly 
upon it. “Make haste! make haste!” 
urged Achilles. 


“ Ach ! take the knife,” I said. “You 
—you cut, I watch.” . 
Strongly worked Achilles. And very 


cunningly, with a stab and then a drawing 
cut. Splinter after splinter his left hand 
picked away. Soon a groove grew deeply. 
In a little while we would put our hands 
through a ragged hole, and force off the 
lock within. 

My eyes watched anxiously, sometimes 
the village, sometimes Achilles. I, too, 
grew impatient. “Give the knife to me,” 
I said, “I will work quicker.” 

I stabbed at the deepest of the groove. 
A straight, hard stroke. My knife pierced 
keenly into the ragged wood, then stood 
with a shock that numbed me to the 
shoulder. I raised my foot and angrily 
kicked its pointed shoe against the 
accursed door. “There is a lining of 
iron behind,” I said to Achilles. 




















We only saw the trunks of olive trees stand forth one by one. 
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I drew my knife from the door and 
sheathed it. Achilles put his finger into 
the hole which it had left. “Of a surety 
there is a lining of iron,” he muttered. 
And he thought, he looked at the door. 
Suddenly he gazed upwards. He raised 
a hand and pointed. “See, the tiles! 
We will break a hole through the roof.” 

He climbed upon my shoulders, he 
drew himself upon the sloping roof. 
“Give a hand to me and pull,” I said, for 
I wished to climb to his side. 

He bent his head lowly towards me. 
“Run to the mules,” he said, “and 
bring their stirrup-ropes and the sacks for 
the corn.” I understood. 

I handed to him the ropes and the 
sacks. Then I held up my hands that he 
might pull me upon the roof. ‘“‘ Now!” I 
said, eagerly, for the light about us was 
growing stronger, and I wished that we 
might quickly finish our work and return 
to (Canina. 

We could have laughed, the tiles came 
off so easily. Presently there was a great 
hole, crossed by little rafters, open to the 
rain. And again we took our knives, we 
cut, cut. 

“The hole is large enough,” said 
Achilles to me. And he threw the sacks 
through it upon the pile of grain beneath. 
Then he took the stirrup-ropes, he 
knotted them together. “Jump down!” 
he said, “I will pull up the sacks with 
these. Afterwards I will tie the ropes to 
the end of this rafter, and you—you will 
climb up again.” 

It would be an easy work. But first I 
looked widely around. Nought moved 
but the falling rain. “Good,” I thought 
to myself; and I jumped through the 
hole, I sank into the yielding grain above 
my ankles. 

Perhaps I had been deceived by the 
dim light, perhaps by the colour or shape 
of the grain. But it had been a greater 
fall than I had expected. And I gave a 
little gasp as I measured with my eye the 
distance to the hole in the roof from 


which I had jumped. Then my right foot 
sank under my weight more deeply into 
the grain, my body leant over, and with a 
sudden lurch I was compelled to trample 
for my balance adown the sides of the 
great pile of grain. I only had time to 
stretch my arms stiffly out as I arrived at 
the edge of the heaped wheat, afterwards 
I came with a shock against the wall of 
the granary and my face struck lightly the 
backs of my hands. 

I turned from the wall and gazed around 
me by the dim light which poured from 
the ragged hole above the peak of piled 
grain. I felt frightened as I looked at 
the thick walls around me, at their 
clenched door. The thought came to 
me that it would have been better for 
Achilles to have filled the sacks. My 
eyes turned swiftly towards the hole in 
the roof. A round blackness—the head 
of Achilles—spotted its light. He was 
speaking. ‘‘I cannot hear,” I shouted 
fiercely, for the rain spattered noisily 
upon the tiles. 

**T—say, make haste! Fill the sacks,” 
he answered. 

The cuckold! He had been clever, 
I hated him. But I wished to leave the 
granary. It was a prison with its grey 
walls, its iron door. And I climbed the 
pile of wheat. I fell upon my knees. I 
grasped one of the sacks, and quickly 
threw handfuls of wheat into its empty 
belly. 

But I was frightened, very. I wished 
to work faster. I opened widely the sack, 
I pushed the rolling grain into it with my 
arms. At length it was tightly full. I 
looked up. Achilles was leaning through 
the hole towards me, a rope dangled from 
his hand. I grasped the end of this rope, 
and tied it firmly around the mouth of 
the sack. “Pull up,” I said; and I pre- 
pared to fill the second sack. 

But the first sack was very heavy with 
its corn. Achilles could not raise it. 
“You must help to lift,” he said. 

I wished to climb quickly from the 
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granary. But what could I do? I clasped 
my arms around the sack, I lifted strongly 
as he pulled. The sack rose a little, and 
a little. Presently I held its bottom upon 
my breast. Anon it rose on my lifting 
arms, and Achilles pulled with the power 
of the shorter rope. A last push from 
the ends of my fingers, and the sack 
swayed above my reach. I could see 
that Achilles would draw it to the hole. 
Then I stooped to the empty sack by my 
side. As my hands grasped it, a great 
blow beat between my shoulders. And 
I gave acry, as I rolled, rolled adown the 
pile of wheat to the stone wall. 

The breath had been beaten from my 
body. At first [I could not speak. 
Achilles, who had fallen with the sack, 
came staggering down the heap of grain 
to my side. He held up his hand. 
“Listen!” he said in a terrified voice. 

I listened. A coldness blew over my 
flesh. I heard nought but the drumming 


rain. 
He put his mouth close to my ear. He 


whispered—* It frightened me, so that I 
slipped upon the wet roof; I fell with the 
sack.” 

My breath was coming back to me. 
“ What frightened you? I gasped. 

“That bark of a dog,” he answered. 
But I—I had not heard it. 

We feared discovery. 
motionless and in silence. Of a sudden 
I clutched the arm of Achilles. There was 
a scratching, a whimpering at the door of 
the granary. A rill of corn fell towards 
us adown the great heap. I cursed it in 
my heart. The corn stood still—I re- 
member that its grains stood still, then 
the dog howled. And I heard many 
other dogs come yapping, yapping, 
towards us. 

But the world would awaken ! It would 
come running to its dogs. It would see 
our mules—the mules of strangers. It 
would see the great hole in the roof, the 
scarred door. It would cry “Klepht,” 
and raise the hammers of its guns. 


We waited 
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“Quick, quick !” together spoke Achilles 
andI. Werushed to the sack. Our fin- 
gers mingled roughly about the rope at 
its mouth. We loosed it. He made a 
noose, or I made a noose—I do not 
know which. Afterwards it was Achilles 
who threw the rope flickingly upwards 
that its noose might catch upon the end 
of the beam, so that we might climb to 
the hole, so that we might escape and 
ride from Vargos, and its men, and its 
dog of a Jew. 

But the rope slipped and slipped. 

“ Ach! give it to me,” I said; and I 
tore it from his stupid hands. 

I threw very carefully. It caught. I 
clutched, and began to climb. But it 
slipped, ». fell, and pawed there to the 
door a pack of clamouring dogs. 

“Ach! waste not the time,” said 
Achilles. “The men will be here. 
Better that I should mount upon your 
shoulders, and reach to the roof. See! 
if you stand upon the pile of grain, it will 
be possible.” 

The cuckold! I looked closely at his 
eyes. They were staring like those of a 
panic-stricken mule. He would reach to 
the roof, he would climb, and at once 
ride away. I would be cunning. I 
answered, “You are short, I am tall. 
Better that I—I should climb upon your 
shoulders.” 

He was clever, but his laugh rang false. 
“Your joke is splendid, beautiful,” he 
said. “ But quick! Stand deeply in the 


grain, whilst I—I mount upon your 
shoulders.” He pulled me gently—very 
gently. 


My blood grew hot to the grip of his 
hand. I shook it off, and I hated him 
and his selfishness more strongly. Thus 
we stood face to face, till the terror of 
many voices speaking without frightened 
us apart, and made us run, run around 
the granary like animals who wildly seek 
for a hole of escape. 

Suddenly it came to us that we were 
foolish. And we stood with heaving 
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breasts. Voices said gaily without, 
“ Thieves will have entered by that great 
hole in the roof. It is certain that they 
are within, for see the dogs! They scent, 
they bark, they bite at the hard wood.” 

Our bodies shivered. What could we do? 

The door was shaken, but its lock held 
fast. Voices said, “Go, then. Run for 
Josif, whilst I point my gun at the door, 
whilst you point your gun at the hole in 
the roof,” 

Hope left Achilles. He.turned fiercely 
upon me. “May earth not eat your 
body! May the devil take your father!” 
he said. ‘ But it is your fault that I am 
here like a rat in a trap.” 

“You. require salad with vinegar to 
cool yourself,” I answered, stingi'igly. 

With that his anger and disappvintment 
‘blazed. forth like fire from a gun. There 
was a glitter cut the dusk of the granary. 
“TI will kill you,” he shouted ; and he 
sprang at me with the knife which he had 
drawn. 

I was brave. Immediately my hand 
sought, but its fingers only closed upon 
themselves, they failed to find—my knife 
had fallen from my girdle. My eyes saw 
his steel burn terribly towards me. I 
sprang, and twisted to one side. I had 
escaped, but he followed, he hunted me 
around the grain. he hunted me heavily 


over the grain. He was going to kill me. 


“Help!” I shouted wildly to those out- 
side. 
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He grew more thirsty for my blood. 
He hunted more cunningly with shorter 
twists and turns. “ Wait! Give me time 
to speak,” I said, for I wished to beg for 
my life. 

He did not answer, but his knife 
gleamed more greedily as he crouched 
for a greater spring. “Help!” I shouted 
again to those outside. And the dogs 
barked very strongly. 

Again we ran around the grain, and 
over the grain. Little by little his eager 
stabs flashed closer past my heart. Was 
I to die, then? “You devil!” I shouted. 
And I turned upon him; I ran beneath 
the falling flash of his steel, and I 
caught him by the wrists; I bent him 
back and back, till with a crash he came 
against the door. Then breast to breast 
we fought to kill. 

He had pierced me in the cheek ; he 
had cut me thinly in the arm. But his 
straining wrists were growing weaker in 
my grasp; they tossed less widely—they 
were yielding. And I gathered up my 
strength, to let it hotly burst upon his 
cracking muscles. He sobbed and sobbed. 
Then he went weak as water. And into 
his heart I turned and drove his thirsty 
knife. 

When Jew Josif came with his key, 
they opened the door ; their dogs rushed 
barking in. “ He isa thief, and he has 
killed a man,” they said of me. And 
they tied my hands with rope. 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM 
CHAPTER IX, 

THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
T was at the Bordeaux dinner, on Nov- 
ember gth, 1852, that Louis Napo- 
leon, not yet Emperor of the French, said : 
“ Mistrustful people may say ‘the Empire 
means war.’ I say ‘the Empire means 
peace,’ because France desires it.” There 
had been a time when the pessimists were 
permitting them- 
selves to hold that 
France was be- 
coming isolated 
in Europe, but the 
advent of Lord 
Derby to power in 
England had im- 
proved the rela- 
tions of the two 
countries, and the 
Prince- President 
found an old and 
true friend in Lord 
Malmesbury, who 
was now the En- 
glish Foreign 
Secretary. Under 
the gloomy influ- 
ence of the brood- 
ing Eastern Ques- 
tion, England an- France had been draw- 
ing together more and more closely ; and 
the British Court and Cabinet had fully 
accepted the sincerity of the Emperor’s 
anxiety for the continuance of peace and 
for a firm and stable alliance with Eng- 
land. On August 8th, 1853, the Queen’s 
Speech said: “The Emperor of the 
French has united with Her Majesty in 
earnest endeavours to reconcile differ- 
ences, the continuation of which would 
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involve Europe in war.” The Prince 
Consort wrote to Stockmar that “ Louis 
Napoleon wishes for peace, enjoyment, 
and cheap corn.” Later he wrote to the 
same correspondent that the relations be- 
tween England and France had “settled 
into an entente cordiale ;” and in November 
he added that ‘‘ Louis Napoleon shows by 
far the greatest statesmanship, which is 
easier for the in- 
dividual than for 
the many; he is 
moderate, but 
firm ; gives way to 
us even when his 
plan is better than 
ours, and revels 
in the advantages 
he derives from 
the alliance with 
us.” This testi- 
mony from such 
a source cannot 
be gainsaid; and 
it may be taken 
for certain that 
the French Em- 
peror faithfully co- 
operated with the 
British Govern- 
met throughout in its endeavours to 
settle the great quarrel by diplomatic 
pressure, backed by a display of force. 
A Russian force crossed the Pruth on 
July 2nd, 1853, and proceeded to occupy 
the Danubian Principalities ; and on the 
3rd the Czar issued a manifesto to 
the effect that “it was not his intention 
to begin war, but to have such security 
as would ensure the restoration of Rus- 
sian rights.” This invasion, for in- 
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the war. Ina sense this was true ; no 
actual convulsion of national emotion 
stirred us. In the perspicuous terms 
of Hamley: “Our part in the war 
was the result of a state of feeling 
gradually azoused by observation of 
what was passing in the East, and of 
the steps which the British Govern- 
ment, with intentions anything but 
warlike, had slowly taken, tending to 
commit it to the active support of 
Turkey. Up to the period when the 
Western fleets were ordered to the 
Bosphorus, it had been possible for 
England to restrict herself to diplo- 
macy. She had abandoned her at- 
titude of mediator when Nicholas, in 
his blind arrogance, chose to show his 
hand to the British Ambassador in 
the following terms: “ We have on our 
hands a very sick man. If your Govern- 
ment has been led to believe that 


vasion in effect it was, might justly have Turkey retains any elements of exist- 
been met by the Sultan with a counter- ence, your Government must have re- 
declaration of war, for which the Turkish ceived incorrect information. I repeat 
soldiers were burning with impatience. to you that the sick man is dying, and 


But the Western 
Powers, anxious for 
the maintenance of 
peace, resorted to a 
conference at Vienna. 
That measure had no 
result, and the Porte 
demanded the evacua- 
tion of the Principa) 
ties within fifteen dass, 
with the alternative of 
war. This summons 
being disregarded, a 
state of nominal war 
occurred on October 
23rd, but for some 
time no actual hostili- 
ties took place. Up 
to this period the 
Western Powers were 
not involved. England 
has often been said 
to have “ drifted” into 
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we can never allow such an event to 
take us by surprise. We must come to 
some understanding. I can only 
say that if, in the event of a distribution 
of the Ottoman succession upon the fall of 
the Empire, you sxculd take possession of 
Egypt, I shall have no objection to offer. I 
would say the same thing of Candia ; that 
island might suit you, and I do not know 
why it should 
not become an 
English posses- 
sion.” Nicholas 
seemed the 
chronic victim 
of illusions. 
Even when he 
was at actual 
war with Tur- 
key, he sent an 
autograph let- 
tertothe Queen 
expressing sur- 
prise that there 
should be any 
misunderstand- 
ing between 
her Govern- 
ment and his 
own in regard 
to Turkey, and 
appealing to~ 
Her Majesty's 
“good faith” 
and “ wisdom ” 
in the char- 
acter of ar- 
biter. It would thus seem that Russia 
was the Power which had drifted into war, 
rather than England ; this being owing to 
the false and narrow views held by the 
Autocrat. 

When, however, the Allied Govern 
ments despatched their fleets to the Bos- 
phorus, the control of events passed out 
of their hands. Should Russia disregard 
the moral pressure of the allied fleets, and, 
resenting their entry into the Bosphorus, 
avenge that measure on the Turks, the 
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Allies could no longer preserve a media- 
tory attitude; but had to become princi- 
pals. This was foreseen with singular 
prescience when Her Majesty wrote to 
Lord Clarendon: ‘‘We seem to have 
taken on ourselves in conjunction with 
France, all the risks of an European war 
without having bound Turkey to any con- 
ditions with regard to provoking it.” 
The Turks, 
while keeping 
most of their 
fleet in the Bos- 
phorus, had 
left a squadron 
of light war- 
ships in the 
Black Sea. On 
November 3oth 
it was found at 
anchor in the 
roadstead of 
Sinope by the 
Russian ad- 
miral Nacki- 
moff, who sig- 
nalled the Otto- 
man squadron 
to surrender. 
The superiority 
of the Russian 
force would 


have justified 
compliance, 
since Nacki- 





moff had six 
line-of-battle 
ships against the Turkish flotilla of seven 
frigates and three corvettes ; but, never- 
theless, the stubborn Ottoman seamen 
answered the summons by opening fire. 
With obstinate gallantry they fought on 
until their ships blew up under them, 
or burned to the water’s edge. When 
the sun went down there remained 
nothing of the Turkish squadron in the 
bay but the blazing wrecks and the 
mangled and powder-scorched bodies of 
the sailors. Nearly 4,000 men perished ; 
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one steamer only escaped to bring to 
Constantinople the tidings of the awful 
disaster. 

It is not necessary to argue that the 
Russians were exceeding their rights as 
belligerents in order to prove the impolicy 
of this stroke. The disparity of force in 
the encounter deprived it of any glory; 
but it roused public feeling in England, 
already by no means favourable to Russia, 
to a degree which could only be appeased 
by reprisals. For months, and indeed 
years, the English 
people had been 
chafing at the wrongs 
inflicted by the Rus- 
sians on the Turks. 
The seizure of the 
Principalities showed 
a contempt for pub- 
lic law and common 
justice so gross that 
the popular mind 
could easily appre- 
ciate it. The mani- 
festoes of Nicholas, 
haughty and insolent 
in tone and matter, 
had aggravated the 
bitter feeling ; and 
now the catastrophe 
of Sinope was of a 
character thoroughly 
to exasperate a nation 
whose greatest triumphs have been won on 
the sea. The French people had as yet 
been somewhat supine, since the impend- 
ing war was not popular; but now they 
were to be deeply stirred. 

It seemed in the nature of things that 
the French Emperor should desire to 
engage in war, at once to divert attention 
from the circumstances attending the 
origin of his elevation, and to find em- 
ployment for an army which could not 
always be depended on. Both for him- 
self and for his people it was distinctly 
expedient that he should make the in- 
fluence of France promptly and markedly 
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felt. But that, in allying himself with 
Great Britain on the Eastern Question, 
he was seizing an opportunity for war, is 
a surmise in favour of which there is 
not a tittle of evidence. The advantage 
was obvious of ranking himself alongside 
of the great sea-power, his neighbour on 
the other side of the narrow strait ; and he 
had lived long enough in England to have 
acquired a warm esteem for British people, 
British institutions, and British habits. 
As a contrast to the cordiality of his 
insular neighbour, 
which none appre- 
ciated more than he, 
was the haughty arro- 
gance by which 
Nicholas of Russia 
had given just offence 
both to him and to 
the French nation in 
refusing to address 
him as “ A/on Frére”; 
as if he, the elected 
of France, was not 
entitled to enter the 
brotherhood of sover- 
eigns. That treat- 
ment, which stung 
the French sensibili- 
ties, still did not pre- 
vent the French Em- 
peror from address- 
ing to the Russian 
potentate, as a final attempt at accommoda- 
tion, a letter suggesting a possible scheme 
of general pacification; assuring him, how- 
ever, at the same time, that if it were 
rejected the Western Powers must declare 
war. The answer of the Czar wasa bitter 
taunt. ‘* Menaces,” he wrote, “ will not 
induce me to recede. My confidence is 
in God ; and Russia will prove herself in 
1854, what she was in 1812.” This allu- 
sion to the French disasters in ue 
humiliating campaign of 1812, effectually 
dispelled the apathy of the French people. 
It was accepted as a challenge, and when 
the insulting terms were disseminated, 
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peace became impossible, even if the 
outrageous conditions which Nicholas had 
sent to Vienna, and to which he haughtily 
referred the Emperor Napoleon, had been 
admissible. At the instance of the French 
Monarch the allied fleets promptly en- 
tered the Black Sea, driving all Russian 
ships into refuge in the harbour of Sevas- 
topol. England and France declared 
war against Russia in the end of March. 
The allied troops gradually moved up 
from Gallipoli to Scutari, and from Scu- 
tari to Varna. At the summons of Austria 
the Czar began the evacuation of the 
Principalities, in which his arms had not 
prospered ; and the Pruth was re-crossed 
in the beginning of August, the Austrian 
troops occupying the territories abandoned 
by Russia. But English resolutions had 
long gone further than the acceptance of 
a mere drawn game. On the first declara- 
tion of war the French Emperor had 
sketched, and our Ministry had approved, 
a plan for the attack of Sevastopol. The 
feeling was all but unanimous. “In no 
event,” said the venerable Lord Lynd- 
hurst in June, “except that of extreme 
necessity, ought we to make peace with- 
out previously destroying the Russian 
fleet in the Black Sea, and laying pros- 
trate the fortifications by which, it is 
defended.” In July Zhe Times spoke 
with decision : “The broad policy of the 
war consists in striking at the heart of 
the Russian power in the East; and that 
heart is in Sevastopol.” And the Queen, 
in dealing with the causes of the war, 
wrote: “It is the selfishness, the ambi- 
tion, and the want of principle of one 
man which has done it.” 

In the middle of September, 1854, 
there landed on the coast of the Crimea 
within a few marches of Sevastopol, an 
allied force consisting, all told, of some- 
what more than 60,000 men, with 128 


guns. 

War once entered upon, the French Em- 
peror acted with prudence and prompti- 
tude in amassing a reserve force to meet 
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the casualties of probable battles and 
certain losses by disease in his army on 
active service in the field. Unlike Eng- 
land, France was, as she still is, a military 
nation ; and although the Emperor had 
materially reduced the strength of the 
army, it still amounted to about 600,000 
men. The camp at Boulogne which was 
formed as soon as the army which Mar- 
shal Saint-Arnaud commanded had been 
despatched to the East, proved to Europe 
that without weakening the garrisons of 
the French frontier and of the interior, 
no difficulty was experienced in assemb- 
ling an army of 100,000 men between 
Cherbourg, St. Omer, and Boulogne, 
which should yield relays of reserves to 
the field army while instalments of rein- 
forcements should be forthcoming to 
supply the drain which otherwise would 
diminish the standing strength of the 
forces in the camp. The Emperor, in 
one of his addresses to the soldiers, speci- 
fied yet another raison d@étre for the camp 
at Boulogne. “The creation,” said he, 
“of the camp of the North was intended 
to bring our troops nearer to those of 
England, so that they might go swiftly 
whithersoever the honour of the two 
nations might call them.” 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the 
elder brother of the Prince Consort, had 
paid a visit to the Emperor in the spring 
of 1854; and in the summer Napoleon 
asked the British Ambassador in Paris, 
whether an invitation to the Boulogne 
camp would be acceptable to the Prince 
Consort. The result was a cordial letter 
from the Emperor to the Prince. ‘“ Wish- 
ing,” wrote Napoleon, “to prove my 
determination to carry out to the end the 
struggle we have begun together, I have 
formed a camp between Boulogne and 
St. Omer. I need not tell your Highness 
how pleased I should be to receive you, 
and how happy I should be to show you 
my soldiers. I am convinced, moreover, 
that personal ties will contribute to 
strengthen the union so happily estab- 
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lished between two great nations. I beg 
you.to present my respectful homage to 
the Queen, and to receive the expression 
of the esteem and affection I have con- 
ceived for you.” 

The, Prince’s reply was even warmer 
than was the Emperor’s invitation. Napo- 
leon was addressed as “Sire et cher 
frére,” and the Prince signed himself ‘*/ 
bon frere” of his host to be. The visit 
lasted four days. It was remarked that 
during the first greetings, there were tears 
in Louis Napoleon’s eyes while he ex- 
pressed to the Prince his pleasure at 
“this fresh proof of the cordiality of 
the alliance which Engiand proffered 
him.” An autograph letter from the 
Queen was couched in terms which 
delighted him, When the Prince and 
the Emperor were together by them- 
selves their conversation, as reported to 
the Queen by her husband, was very 
frank and cordial. Napoleon questioned 
the Prince very closely as to the details of 
the administration of the English Govern- 
ment, the Queen’s relations with her Mini- 
sters, and her supervision of the whole of 
the diplomatic correspondence. He was 
astonished when the Prince told the 


Emperor that every despatch went 

through the Queen’s hands, and 

was read by her. He, it seemed, 

only received extracts made from 

the despatches ; and appeared to 

have little time or inclination to 

read. He said that he did not 

allow his Ministers to meet or 

discuss matters together, that each 

transacted business solely with 

him. He rarely told the one what 

he had settled with the other. In 

other words, it seemed, he was an 

absolute monarch—a despot, if, 

for the most part, a genial and 

benign despot. In regard to mili- 

tary matters, he was ‘quite frank as 

to the condition in which the 

outbreak of the war found the 

French army. He owned that 

France was not ready for the strug- 

gle. In his own words, “He had to re- 

furnish almost his whole material, but 

was going on satisfactorily, and would be 

quite ready next year.” And then he 

described how he intended to keep up 

the camps and season his troops for the 
field. 

According to the Prince Consort, the 
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Emperor was almost the only person 
among his officers who had any hope 
of the success of the expedition 
against Sevastopol. Before the Prince 
left Boulogne the decision was an- 
nounced to advance from the Crimea. 
Saint-Arnaud writing of himself, “ /e 
suis plein de confiance et plein dardeur.” 
“On the whole,” the Prince wrote, 
“the impression which my stay in Bou- 
logné left upon me was that naturally 
the Emperor would neither in home 
nor in foreign politics take any violent 
steps; but that he appears in distress for 
means of governing, and obliged to look 
about for them from day to day. Having 
deprived the people of any active partici- 
pation in the government, and having re- 
duced them to passive spectators, he is 
bound to keep up the ‘ spectacle’ ; and as 
at fireworks whenever a pause occurs 
between the displays, the public imme- 
diately grows impatient, forgetting that 
new preparations require time. Still,” he 
continued, “he appears to be the only 
man who has any hold on France, relying 
on the ‘nom de Napoléon,’ the last thing 
left to a Frenchman’s faith.” 

In the midst of war the Emperor 
was pursuing his projects for the em- 
bellishment of Paris, and especially for 
the first International Exhibition of In- 
dustry in France, to be held in the 
summer of 1855. About the same 
time he re-established the Imperial 
Guard, assigning to it a force of 20,000 
men, a corps @élite consisting of soldiers 
of good conduct who had completed 
seven years’ service. On January the 
gth, 1855, he addressed detachments of 
this fine force on their departure for the 
East, bidding them plant their eagles on 
the ramparts of Sevastopol. A levy of 
140,000 men was demanded to fill the 
gaps made by expirations of-servi¢e and 
the war. The revenues of the years 1852 
and 1853 had excceded expectations by 
110 millions of francs—a wonderful evi- 
dence of prosperity. But surpluses have 
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an unpleasant habit of melting like snow 
in the face of huge war votes and more 
huge war loans. During the first year of 
the Crimean War the French expenditure 
in that struggle amounted to 2% milliards 
of francs, just one-half of the war in- 
demnity exacted from France by Ger- 
many in 1871. 

The year 1855, although it was to be 
among the most glorious of the Second 
Empire, opened gloomily. The bitter 
winter-weather on the Chersonese upland 
told with awful effects on the allied armies 
lying in misery under the walls of 
Sevastopol. The delay in the reduction 
of the great fortress caused the impatient 
Parisians to chafe and murmur. The 
Emperor followed every episode and every 
stage of the siege with the closest attention. 
In his slow methodical manner he gradu- 
ally conceived a plan for the spring 
campaign ; and then there arose within 
him the resolve to go himself to the 
Crimea, and put himself at the head of 
his army. Many reasons combated the 
project. Scarcely yet firm on the throne, 
there was danger in prolonged absence 
from his capital. His health was never 
strong. While weighing the issues Can- 
robert sent him a report that the British 
army was sinking gradually under the 
privations which maladministration had 
brought upon it. He resolved to despatch 
large reinforcements to the Crimea im- 
mediately, and he requested the British 
Admiralty to help him with ships, since all 
the French ships were already engaged 
in transport service. The request was 
promptly complied with, and before the 
close of 1854 a French army was sailing 
from a British port on board a British 
fleet, on the way to confront a common 
enemy. 

Then the desire to:go himself to the 
Crimea revived in Louis Napoleon. On 
February 16th, 1855, his cousin the Prin- 
cess Mathilde argued long but ineffectually 
against his determination. The Empress, 
on the other hand, urged him to go, and 
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proposed to go part of the way with him. 
On the 18th it was all but decided that he 
was to go, and the day of departure was 
actually fixed. The Council of Regency in 
his absence, was provisionally formed. 
On the 26th the Em- 
peror said, “I am 
going to the Crimea 
in the interests of 
peace, which can only 
be secured at the 
scene of action. The 
incidents of the cam- 
paign will bring this 
about more than any 
diplomatic confer- 
ences; and, more- 
over, the Emperor 
Nicholas will also 
probably come to the 
Crimea.” A week 
later Nicholas was a 
dead man; and on 
the 27th the journey 
of the .Emperor to 
the Crimea was coun- 
termanded. 

On February 26th 
Napoleon had written 
to Lord Palmerston 
announcing his de- 
termination to go to 
the Crimea, where 
his presence, he be- 
lieved, could alone 
save the expedition 
from disaster. He 
de‘a led his proposed 
plan of campaign, 
which need not here 
be recapitulated. 
“Not only,” he wrote, 
“would a general 
not be able to exert my influence, but 
time would no longer be wasted between 
Canrobert and Raglan, and between Rag- 
lan and Omar Pasha.” Lord Clarendon 
crossed the Channel to discuss the subject 
with the Emperor. Fleury frankly told 


the English statesman that although the 
French army was loyal to Napoleon as 
Emperor, “ it did not like to be commanded 
by anyone save a professional soldier, 
while he was regarded as a_ civilian.” 


Lord Raglan, Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea. 


Lord Clarendon brought forward argument 
after argument against the Emperor’s 
project ; and, although the latter did not 
at once abandon it, the impression pro- 
duced by the English statesman’s reason- 
ing prepared the way for the coup de 
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grace which the Queen gave it during 
the Windsor visit. 

A fortnight later came a proposal on 
the part of the Emperor that he and the 
Empress should pay a visit to the Queen. 
Her Majesty cordially desired the visit ; 
and on April 16th the Imperial guests 
passed through London on their way to 
Windsor. As they landed at Dover, a 
telegram an- 
nounced to 
the Emperor 
that the sec- 
ond bom- 
bardment of 
Sevastopol 
had opened 
on the oth. 

All classes of 
the metro- / 
polis greeted | 
the august | 
pair with cor- 
dial enthu- 
siasm. He 
who had lived 
for years in 
London a 


powerless 
exile, and re- 
garded as a 
dreamy ad- 
venturer, was 
now the mas- 


ter of France, 
the honoured 
ally of Eng- 
land, the most 
powerful antagonist of Russia. Louis 
Napoleon had many faults, but there 
was no snobbery in his nature. As 
the cortége passed along St. -James’s 
Street he halted the carriage that he 
might point out to the Empress the 
modest dwelling in King Street in which 
he had lived in exile. At Windsor a re- 
ception not less gratifying but of a quieter 
though not less cordial character awaited 
the Imperial guests, and the visit was an 


Marshal Pélissier, successor to Marshal Canrobert in 
the Crimea. 
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unbroken success. The Emperor at once 
charmed Her Majesty. Her diary is full 
of appreciation of her guests. She wrote: 
“Nothing can be more amiable or more 
well-bred than the Emperor’s manner—so 
full of tact.” Ofthe Empress the Queen 
noted: ‘“ Her manner is the most perfect 
thing I have ever seen—so gentle, and 
graceful. and kind ; and the courtesy so 
charming; 
andsomodest 
and retiring 
withal.” 

On April 
18th a Coun- 
cil of War was 
held at Wind. 
sor, at which 
were present 
the Prince 
Consort, 
Lords Pal- 
merston, Pan- 
mure, Hard- 
inge, and 
Cowley, Sir 
Charles 
Wood, Sir 
John Bur- 
goyne, Count 
Walewski, 
and the 
French War 
Minister, 
Marshal Vail- 
lant. All pre- 
sent unani- 
mously de- 
clared against the Emperor's project of 
going himself to the Crimea; but with- 
out obtaining from him the admis- 
sion that he was shaken in his resolu- 
tion. But on his return to Paris the 
Emperor found that while the Windsor 
visit had vastly increased his popularity 
in France, the failure of the Vienna 
negotiations had so greatly complicated 
events that he announced to the Queen 
the abandonment of his intention to go ta 























General View of Sevastopol. 
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the Crimea. But his scheme for the 
conduct of the war was nevertheless per- 
sisted in. 

While the cannon were roaring and 
men were dying in the trenches before 
Sevastopol, the Emperor on May 15th 
(the day before Canrobert’s resignation of 
the chief command in the Crimea) was 
opening with pomp and circumstance the 
Universal Exhibition of 1855—in his own 
words, “a temple of peace which invites 
all nations to a gathering of concord.” 
Twenty-five thousand exhibitors had re- 
sponded to the Emperor’s appeal ; and 
hosts of visitors from all parts of the 
world crowded to Paris during the sum- 
mer and autumn. But below the gaiety 
and festivities of this brilliant period lay 
the solicitude incident to a state of war 
and the resultant strain. Among the 
exigencies were the calling out of 140,000 
conscripts as the contingent for 1856, the 
imposition of further taxation, and the 
conjunct guarantee with England of a 
Turkish war loan of five millions sterling. 
The nation was loyal and eager; the 
Government asked for a war contribution 
of thirty millions sterling, and the sub- 
scriptions came pouring in until the col- 
lective offers amounted to £146,000,0vV0 ! 

The battle of the Tchernaya, fought on 
August 16th and won so gallantly by 
French arms, heralded auspiciously the 
visit to France of the Queen of England, 
her Consort, and their two elder children. 
Received by the Emperor in person, they 
landed at Boulogne on the afternoon of 
the 18th August, under salutes from the 
batteries and a feu-dejoie maintained for 
miles along the edge of the cliffs, and 
were escorted to the railway station by 
cavalry. The Queen has herself recorded 
her impressions of her “first sight of 
Paris” : “ The approaching twilight rather 
added to the beauty of the scene; and it 
was still quite light enough when we 
passed down the Boulevard de Strasbourg 
(the Emperor’s creation) and along the 
Boulevards, by the Port St. Denis, the 
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Madeleine, the Place de la Concorde, and 
the Arc de Triomphe.” Through the 
Champs Elysées and the Bois de Bou- 
logne the progress to St. Cloud was made 
in the twilight ; but all the way the troops 
kept the road, bands playing the National 
Anthem at intervals. The Queen was 
delighted with the splendour and _bril- 
liancy of the scene; and as she ap- 
proached the Palace remarked the 
Zouaves as “splendid troops in splendid 
dress, the friends of my dear Guards.” 
The Empress, who was in expectation of 
an heir and suffering, met the Queen at 
the Palace. Sunday was a dies non, and 
what the Prince Consort called the 
Parisian campaign, which lasted during 
the week, began on the Monday with 
hours spent in the Exhibition. Incognito 
drives through the quaint places of Paris, 
pilgrimages to the Tuileries, to the In 
valides where lay the great captain, a visit 
to the old palace of the Stuarts at Saint 
Germain, another to Versailles, and yet 
another to the final grand ball there, filled 
up a varied and busy week. On Monday 
the 27th the British royalties departed for 
home. 

Having definitely abandoned the in- 
tention to go himself to the Crimea, the 
French Emperor determined, neverthe- 
less, that the plan which he had matured 
should be carried out. Briefly, that plan 
was as follows: the Allies were to divide 
themselves into three armies. One was to 
continue to guard the trenches and push 
the siege. A second army, under Lord 
Raglan, was to assemble in the valley of 
Baidur (east of Balaclava), and to push its 
advanced posts towards Bakshisarai. The 
third, under the French general-in-chief, 
composed of troops from before Sevasto- 
pol and the reserve French army from 
Turkey, was to land at Alushta, on the 
south-eastern face of the peninsula, about 
abreast of Bakshisarai. This last army 
was to cross the Tchater-dagh range and 
march on Simpheropol. Should the Rus- 


sians concentrate there their chief maga- 
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zines and mass troops for their defence, 
Lord Raglan, marching on Bakshisarai, 
would threaten the Russian right or rear 
in combination with the other field army. 
But should the enemy abandon Simphero- 
pol and concentrate in the vicinity of 
Sevastopol, the French army from Sim- 
pheropol would advance on it by Bak- 
shisarai, while Lord Raglan in concert 
would attack the Mackenzie Farm heights. 
The Russian army, if defeated, would be 


Crimean War. 


driven off the line of communication ; 
the Allies would sever it, and Sevastopol, 
deprived of supplies and reinforcements, 
must speedily surrender. 

No doubt to defeat the Russian field 
army and to sever the communication be- 
tween Sevastopol and the interior of Rus- 
sia would have speedily caused the surren- 
der of the Russian stronghold. But there 
was another and a better alternative. There 
was the probability—indeed, the certainty 
—of capturing the south side of Sevastopol 
on the plan hitherto pursued. The be- 
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sieging fire could always establish a 
superiority, constantly increasing, over 
that of the place. The enemy’s losses 
must continue to be immensely stronger 
than those of the Allies. It was certain, 
therefore, that perseverance in the siege 
would ultimately resu‘t in crushing the 
hostile fire, in storming his works, and in 
rendering the south side untenable. 

On this hypothesis Pélissier, who had 
succeeded Canrobert as Commander in- 





The Gorge of Malakoff, September 8th, 18355 
(From the painting by Yvon at Versailles.) 


Chief, resolved energetically to operate. 


Pélissier was a man of exceptionally reso- 
lute and determined character. — After 
deliberate study of a difficult problem, he 
decided to ignore the Emperor's project, 
and to devote all his forces to pushing the 
siege. He wasted no words, having once 
taken his resolution. 

“The project,” he telegraphed to the 
Minister of War in Paris, “of marching 
two armies from Alushta and Baidur is 
full of difficulty and risk. I have arranged 
with Lord Raglan for the storming of the 
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advanced works, for the occupation of the 
Tchernaya, and finally for an operation 
on Kertch. All these movements are in 
train.” When it is remembered that Louis 
Napoleon was an absolute sovereign, who 
could pull this truculent general down 
just as he had chosen to set him up, it 
must be owned that in thus acting in direct 
and resolute opposition to the cherished 
scheme of his master, Pélissier evinced 
himself to be an uncommonly strong man. 
There did come from the Emperor some- 
thing in the nature of a rebuke to his dog- 
gedly determined subordinate. “I have 
confidence in you,” the Emperor wired, 
“and I don’t pretend to command the 
army from here; however, I must tell you 
my opinion, and you ought to pay regard 
to it. A great effort must be made to beat 
the Russian army, in order to invest the 
place. If you send 14,000 men to Kertch, 


you weaken yourself uselessly. 
Weigh all this carefully.” 
The Emperor’s argr'ments had no effect 


on Pélissier ; he went forward right in the 
teeth of his master. The expedition to 
Kertch was made, resulting in the complete 
destruction of everything thatcould aid the 
Russian forces in the Crimea throughout 
the shores of the Sea of Azov. Pélissier 
wrote to the War Minister: “ We have 
struck deep into the Russian resources : 
their chief line of supply is cut. I did 
well to carry out this expedition, and I 
view with calm assurance the approach of 
the final act.” In full accord with Lord 
Raglan, the French Commander-in-Chief 
resolutely prosecuted the siege operations, 
assailing in the first instance the principal 
outworks of the defence, the White Works, 
the Mamelon, and the ‘‘ Quarries.” The 
Emperor telegraphed:. “In conformity 
with the British Government, which writes 
in the same sense to Lord Raglan, I give 
you a positive order not to devote yourself 
to the siege before having completed the 
investment.” But this message was crossed 
by the following telegram from Pélissier : 
**Lord Raglan and I are settling the final 
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dispositions for an attack by storm which 
should gain us the White. Works, the 
Mamelon, and the ‘ Quarries.’ I calculate 
on beginning this operation on the 7th 
(June), and on comying it right through 
with the utmost vigour.” 

The preliminary bossbardment began 
on the afternoon of the 6th, and was 
maintained with tremendous energy until 
late on the following afternoon, when the 
Mameion was silenced and the White 
Works ruined. The latter were promptly 
captured and were presently connected 
with the French trenches. After desperate 
fighting the Mamelon was also captured 
and held, and ultimately the “ Quarries ” 
remained in British posseSsion. Pélissier 
had everywhere driven the enemy from 
their outworks, of which he now had 
possession ; but during the bombardment 
and storm the total losses amounted to 
over 15,000 men. 

Notwithstanding Pélissier’s successes, 
the Emperor would not relinquish his 
plan. “TI persist,” he wrote, “in order- 
ing you to make every effort to take the 
field.” Pélissier replied dauntlessly : ““The 
execution of your orders is impossible ; 
it would place me between insubordina- 
tion and discredit. I pray your 
Majesty either to free me from the 
straitened limits imposed on me, or to 
permit me to resign a command impos- 
sible to exercise.” No answer reached 
him; and on the night of the 17th he 
telegraphed: “To-morrow at daybreak, 
in concert with the English, I attack the 
Redan, the Malakoff, and their dependent 
batteries. I have firm hope.” 

That hope was doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; the 18th was marked by a series 
of blunders and misfortunes, and the only 
gleam of good fortune was General Eyre’s 
partial success. The total losses on those 
two bloody days, the 17th and 18th, were 
not short of 10,000, of which more than 
half were Russian casualties. Notwith- 
standing the reverses and bloodshed of 
those days of gloom, Pélissier still held 
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fast to the prosecution of the siege. “I 
cannot,” he. wrote,. “ console. myself. for 
the failure otherwise than in repairing it 
by energy, and, above all, by method.” 
After the lamented death of Lord Raglan 
Pélissier had no colleague, and in effect 
was omnipotent over the allied forces. 
The Emperor ceased from adverse criti- 
On 8th September the obstinate 
and bloody 


cism. 


struggle was 
fought out, 


and at length 
Sevastopol 
fell. 

‘The Em- 
peror turned 
gladly to 
home afairs ; 
and the clos- 
ing of the 
Exhibition in 
November, in 
the presence 
of a great as- 
semblage of 
soldiers, 
statesmen, ar- 
tists, and men 
of letters, 
gave him an 
opportunity 
of making his 
sentiments 
and wishes 
known, not 
onlyto France 
but to Eur- 
ope. Presently he was welcoming on 
their return from the East, bodies of the 
Guard and of the Line. As the heroes of 
the Crimea re-entered Paris amidst tri- 
umphant enthusiasm on December 2oth, 
the Emperor addressed his hom2-coming 
soldiers in a stirring and appropriate 
address. ‘The Guard and the Line, bear- 
ing with them their wounded and their 
shot-torn standards, marched along the 





Emperor Alexander II. of Russia, successor to Nicholas I. 
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Boulevard under triumphal arches, and 
amid.the loud acclamations of their fel- 
low-citizens ; and this spectacle, now stir- 
ring to pride, now to sympathy, as the 
wounded were borne by, closed what was 
one of the most eventful and most brilliant 
years of Napoleon’s reign. 

The feeling in favour of peace had 
always been much stronger in France 
than in Eng- 
land, for the 
war, save dur- 
ing theelation 
and excite- 
ment of its 
victories, was 
never popular 
with the 
French peo- 
ple; and Se- 
vastopol had 
no sooner fal- 
jen than pub- 
lic opinion 
demanded 
speedy peace 
with a voice 
which could 
not be disre- 
garded. It was 
no small re- 
lief to Louis 
Napoleon 
when, on 
March 3oth, . 
1856; the 
Treaty of 
Paris was 
signed. After the signature of peace the 
Emperor addressed his congratulations to 
the Congress, and illuminations and a 
review of 50,000 men closed the scene. 
A letter from the Queen congratulated 
him on the peace concluded “ under his 
auspices”; and he, in reply, expressed 
his joy that the Alliance between France 
and England was as close and stable as 
when first it was ratified. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WANDERINGS IN BOOKLAND. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


HAVE it on the authority of those 
specialists the reviewers of the 
morning papers that Farthest North 
Nansen’sspirited polarexpedition has been 
rich in new scientific discoveries. These, 
no doubt, will bring that peculiar delight 
to the average Englishman with which he 
reads in Zhe Zimes of the latest asteroid, 
or the unearthing of some abstruse palimp- 
sest in the Vatican—matters in which his 
enthusiasm seems to wax in proportion to 
his ignorance. In England we must 
always pretend that the brave or the 
beautiful or the exciting thing is the use- 
ful thing as well—otherwise we don’t feel 
quite justified in enjoying it. For my part 
I confess that I don’t understand Nansen’s 
scientific results, and don’t particularly 
want to. Indirectly, no doubt, they will 
some day add to my material comforts. 
What they bring to the science of electri- 
city I shall perhaps reap some day in the 
three-penny telegram, and improved light- 
ing of carriages on the South-Western, and 
so on, but meanwhile it matters little to 
me—or to you either, if you are ingenuous 
—that the polar basin (like many writers 
misunderstand in their own day) was 
supposed to be shallow and has been 
found to be deep, or that the ice 


round the pole was deemed’ solid 
and has been proved drift. All that 
really matters is Nansen himself, the 


delight to him in so indulgent and ex. 
hilarating an exercise of his passions and 
energies, and the delight to us as we read, 
and the miniature Arctic explorers some- 
where in each of us mimic in our imagina- 
tions the resounding deeds of this Jason 
of Zhe Fram. 

“To travel hopefully is better than to 
arrive.” -When the North Pole is at 
length actually reached, these words of 
Robert Louis Stevenson will be found 
written upon it, or “writ in water” on 
that mathematical point of polar sea where 
it is conjectured the north end of the 
earth’s axis may well come out: “To 
travel hopefully is better than to arrive.” 
Arctic explorers, of all people, should 
remember that—-let them just think for a 
moment how dull their lives will be when 
their great aim is at last accomplished. 
And if they don’t mind, a day will come 
when there’ll be no North Pole to find. 
True, the South Pole will remain, but 
somehow the South Pole does not awaken 
the same thrill of excitement in one’s 
bosom, though doubtless when there is no 
North Pole to think of our affections and 
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enthusiasms will be. transferred thither. 
Perhaps, reader—such is that state of my 
knowledge which is called ignorance,—it 
has already been discovered! However 
that be, who can doubt that it will be a 
sad day for the nations when the North 
Pole is found out—unless you are of 
another opinion, and wish they would 
discover and be done with it. A great 
historical picture of the future will be 
Nansen standing on the South Pole, wist- 
fully looking out across a world with no 
more poles to conquer. 

For Nansen, like all great men of 
action, is a great dreamer. Have we not 
his own words for it in the charmingly 
emotional passage which concludes his 
account of Zhe Journey Southwards :— 

“J could not but recall that rainy 
morning in June when I last set foot on 
this strand. More than three years had 
passed ; we had toiled and we had sown, 
and now the harvest had come. In my 
heart I sobbed and wept for joy and 
thankfulness. 

“The ice and the long moonlit polar 
nights, with all their yearning, seemed 
like a far-off dream from another world— 
a dream that had come and passed away. 
But what would life be worth without its 
dreams ?” 

Nansen, too, isevidently a lover of solitude 
and silence. All greatness, however re- 
sounding in action, is grown in solitude 
and silence ; and it is for the mark of 
those great elements upon his face that 
one could single Nansen out as the master 
in the group photograph of his colleagues. 
His face is steeped in solitude and silence, 
he has been up among “the stars, and 
the waste places, and the great silence,” 
as another great “road-maker,” a fellow- 
countryman, has impressively phrased it. 
It is for the sense of these “white pre- 
sences” pervading it, far more than 
for its inspiring records of the intrepid, 
adventurous spirit, that the book is good 
to read. ‘The world is too much with 


us,” where we should have solitude we 
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find ourselves at chattering “ at homes,” 
in place of silence we have “literary 
gossip.” We are all ill and ailing just for 
want of more “solitude and silence,” and so 
numbing is our social habit that we forget 
not only the good of an occasional sojourn 
in the wilderness, but also its fascination. 
Who would listen to the buzzing of draw- 
ing-room flies when he may hear the 
wind among the pines, which Keats once 
said was wife enough for him. But, of 
course, even a Zimmerman must occa- 
sionally go to town, where, however, the 
lover of solitude and-silence need be at 
no loss for his favourite companions. 
And even at his loneliest Nansen had 
always more or less at hand Byron’s indis- 
pensable condition of enjoyable solitude— 
a companion to say, “ How sweet is soli- 
tude”; though solitude could hardly 
have been exactly sweet in those unspeak- 
able winter quarters, the description of 
which rather reminds one of Symonds’ 
unsavoury account of Michael Angelo’s 
personal habits. But if it was indeed a 
solitude without soap, it could hardly be de- 
scribed as a solitude without the spectator. 
For at their loneliest the eye of the Kodak 
was ever upon these lonely men. Indeed, 
one characteristic of Arctic explorers the 
numerous photographs unmistakably illus- 
strate—their charming self-consciousness. 
Healthily objective as you please in their 
aims, they are as subjective as a so-called 
decadent poet in the record of their 
methods, emotions, and “moments.” 
They have a fine eye for a situation, these 
Arctic explorers. In the very polar-bear’s 
hug of circumstance they remember their 
cameras. One can almost imagine Nan- 
sen, when Johansen lies beneath the 
bear’s paw, first seizing his Kodak, “Keep 
like that for just half a second, old man— 
I'll settle him presently” ; and some of the 
photographs of the sledge journey with 
the dogs, such as “ Incredibly slow pro- 
gress” (vol. ii., p. 281), have a delightfully 
rehearsed effect. ‘ Splendid!” you seem 
to hear, “ Now keep just like that 
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that’s it don’t move 
quite still now |” 

This is, of course, to say nothing against 
the reality of the hardships faced by 
Nansen and his comrades, the courage 
and lightheartedness with which they 
faced them, and the modesty with which 
the story is told by its chief actor. May 
Nansen live to make more such expe- 
ditions, but, for his own sake, may he 
never reach the pole. 

Mr. Grant Allen would seem to be one 
of those happy people so provided with 
superfluous vitality that they must be 
always on the look-out for new ways of 
investing it. Mr. Allen has already half- 
a-dozen reputations, any one of which 
would satisfy any ordinary ambition, 
but, “still other laurels to be won, still 
other crowns to wear,” and so the latest 
investment of his vitality is in Conti- 
nental guide-books. He would become 
the zsthetic Baedeker of Europe, and 
those who read his admirable articles on 
Italian art in Zhe Pall Mall Magazine 
will realise that for the picture-galleries of 
Europe, at all events, one could not have 
- a better guide, a guide in whom know- 
ledge, clearness of statement, and a 
taking style are rarely united. A remark- 
able faculty for exposition, since the days 
of Zhe Evolutionist at Large, has been 
one of the gifts that’ none of his critics 
have denied Mr. Allen, and it was never 
in better working order than in the dainty 
and business-like volumes on Florence 
and Paris with which he opens his series 
of Grant Allen’s Historical Guides (Grant 
Richards). The plan and arrangement 
of the books are admirable, and by a skil- 
ful printing of the key-words of paragraphs 
in a blacker and larger type, facility of 
reference is much assisted. As in all 
his writings, Mr. Allen once more works 
from an evolutionary standpoint, and this 
passage may be quoted as a general state- 
ment of his method : 

“First will come the enquiry why a town 
ever gathered together at all at that par- 
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ticular spot, what induced the aggregation 
of human beings rather there than else- 
where. Next, we shall consider why that 
town grew to social or political import: 
ance, and what were the stages by which 
it assumed its present shape. Thirdly, 
we shall ask why it gave rise to that 
higher form of handicraft which we know 
as Art, and towards what particular arts 
it specially gravitated. After that, we 
shall take in detail the various strata of 
its growth or development, examining the 
buildings and works of art which they 
contain in historical order, and, as far as 
possible, tracing the causes which led to 
their evolution. In particular, we shall 
lay stress upon the origin and meaning of 
each structure as an organic whole, and 
upon the allusions or symbols which its 
fabric embodies.” 

Published at 3s. 6d.,: well-printed on 
good paper, and provided with a silk book- 
marker (a most thoughtful little con- 
venience in a guide-book of all books), 
these guides are exceedingly cheap and 
comely volumes; and in praising their 
format, one may add a word to welcome 
Mr. Grant Richards among the ranks of 
the publishers. Mr. Richards was a re- 
viewer before he was a publisher, and his 
work in that capacity had just the quality 
which makes one hope much from him as 
a publisher—the quality of recognising 
the good in the new. One may con- 
fidently look to his business being car- 
ried on in an original spirit, his lists are 
sure to be good reading, and there is no 
more exciting reading (to a reviewer at all 
events) thana good publisher’s list. 

Talking of reviewers, any of them will 
tell you that Mr. George Meredith is a 
dangerous model for a young writer. It 
is one of those arbitrary dicta which the 
critic with no soul of his own parrots 
about writers who happen to have such 
souls. And, of course, so far as writing 
is merely an affair of syntax, no doubt 
there is some truth in the caution. But 
it all depends what you set yourself to 
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learn from Mr. Meredith. He will hardly 
teach you clearness of expression, but other 
mysteries of language perhaps more im- 
portant, those mysteries that make a glory 
of words, that thrill them through with rap- 
ture and colour, and pathos, make them 
laugh with power, and flush and tingle 
with vitality—of such mysteries he is our 
greatest living master, and so much as 
one may divine of an artistic process 
essentially mysterious, the young artist 
may learn from his writing. Then his 
are the deep sweet wells of romance and 
laughter, ever in the great writers side by 
side. Truly for the most important 
branches of his art the young novelist 
could take no better master—a novelist, 
that is, who chances to be a poet and a 
humourist as well, an exceedingly rare 
combination. Such a novelist unmis- 
takably is Mr. Benjamin Swift, the 
author of Mancy Noon (Unwin). 

This first book, one conjectures, is but 
the wilful prelude to the career of a writer 
who may lend a powerful hand to the 
rescue of the novel from its present dom1- 
nation by sham Scotts and imitation 
Maupassants, fustian on the one hand and 
drab on the other, and give it back once 
more to fantasy and passion and senti- 
ment, that humour which is really 
laughter, and that pathos which is really 
tears. The book is the most bewilder- 
ing jostle of romance and melodrama, 
comedy and farce, and there are times 
when one might conceive it written 
sheerly as a brilliant burlesque of Richard 
Feverel, Characters, situations, style of 
writing, and method of narration, are all 
so closely mimicked, though the dash of 
Dickens that went to the making of Mr. 
Meredith is a larger ingredient in the 
equipment of Mr. Benjamin Swift. 

_ Nan (like Lucy, niece of the old farmer 
at the Haws), Benny (like Richard, son of 
Sir John Moulter of Abbeylands), are 
hastening to meet in antigquam silvam. 

‘ She is merely seventeen, the wonder 
of the village, whose band of adorers will 
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run to earth’s end to do her hest: Nan 
herself. Her foot is already on the moor. 
The sea is rolling eastward there ; and it 
is really a marvellous hour. And these 
are the Old, Old ones, representatives of 
elemental causes, children of a strange 
destiny. It is enough that the dawn is 
shattering the night for them, and that 
they are both vibrating with the unmis- 
takable pulse and vibration of rudimen- 
tary emotions. 

“ But what sharp wind is this that blows 
out of the East as they advance to each 
other over the dead heather? Is it, after 
all, to be a day of the old god of this 
universe, a cloudy day? At any rate, they 
have come out to fight love’s everlasting 
battle, no matter what weather may fall. 
As if love will stand aside for even the 
traffic of the stars.” 

Soon we read that Benny’s “eyes shot 
out terrible grapeshot of desire and fusil- 
lade of tormented emotions,” and as 
the lovers exchange vows, “the grey- 
haired Everlasting Ironies ogled at each 
other.” 

We know who first wrote like that, and 
yet for all this air of parody the scene has 
its own original rapture, and we are con- 
vinced and charmed in spite of it. And 
so it is all through the book. For all this 
manner of another, we feel from the first 
page to the last that we are in the hands 
of an original writer, a writer of great spon- 
taneous talent, whose characters are alive 
the instant he mentions their names— 
characters which cannot stop being 
fascinating or absurd human beings what- 
ever their author’s fantastic tricks with 
them. ‘Take the opening lines of the first 
chapter, “ which apologises for introduc- 
ing a few hopelessly commonplace per- 
sons”, 

“Tt began to be remarked that Mr. 
Joseph Twigg and Mr. James Torbet were 
becoming still closer friends. If you 
wanted to know Twigg’s opinions it was 
not necessary to go all the way to Spout- 
mouth Square; you had simply to drop 
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in at Dulcet Row and have a chat with 
Torbet. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that the opinions of either of these 
gentlemen were of great importance, ex- 
cept, perhaps, among their own gossips. 
Indeed, they were rather obscure people. 
Mr. Twigg was merely a phrenologist, who 
lived with his old mother, while Mr. Torbet 
appeared to the public to be a person of 
independent, if somewhat limited fortune, 
who lived with his elderly sister.” 

If one cannot exactly say that we 
already know Messrs. Twigg and Torbet 
without further introduction, I think it 
will be admitted that the author has made 
us anxious for their immediate acquaint- 
ance. 

And the same vitalising power follows 
his pen wherever it goes. Fancies and 
fine phrases spring up everywhere be- 
neath it, with true Meredithian ferti- 
lity. 

Here is a fine description of yo ing 
Sparshott’s eyes—Sparshott being cn: of 
those epigrammatic idealists, something 
between Shelley and Stevenson, whom 
one often meets in Meredith: “ A woman 
once said his eyes were northern lights ; 
and, indeed, they had a peculiar colour 
pitching in them as of troubled stars.” 
Of the two lovers met again after tragic 
separation, he writes y “ How can I make 
a dialogue for them when their own was 
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all spasmodic? Bring poetry or agtion to 
words: you have only the ovetflow of 
inexhaustible wells. Shall I turn a river 
into a vase?” 

He has a lovely touch in writing of 
nature. Clusters of violets are “‘ per- 
fumed wells of stillness”; at sunrise he 
hears “the noise o’ the sun”; again, we 
read that “sleep forsook him, and he rose 
with the cold spring dawn to watch the 
breakup of night, that great structure, and 
the scattering of the jewelleries of its 
roof.” 

“ Religious feeling is a gift, denied to 
some people, like poetry,” is one of his 
numerous aphorisms, and here is his fine 
reflection when Sparshott, his splendid 
soul wrecked by sorrow, goes to lose the 
rest of it with “the Play-Maidens”: 
“When your true Puritan goes a-whoring 
there will follow such a sight as is perhaps 
not often enough seen in this world. It 
might be better for the world if a few 
such were to live through the moral riot, 
and then reel back to reassert more 
powerfully the tremendous message. A 
spectacle of iniquity is the most necessary 
of all things. And to make us happy in 


the possession of life’s glad temperate 
zones some must steer and perish in the 
polar waters of the soul.” 

So this article ends as it began with 
Nansen. 
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HEADPIECE BY ERNEST GOODWIN, 


There is a curious fascination ilies 
about the subject—a fascination which gresene to waking. 
holds me fast and makes me break 
away from the haunts of the world to seek relief frora 
care in that shadowy realm the entrance to which is so 
jealously watched by unknown guardians. As a child 
one dreams and dreams through golden morn to purple- 
shadowed night; and behind such so-called reveries 
there is always a mystic feeling that in some other state 
of existence these poignant shades were once the sweetest 
of realities. How often they recall to tiny heart and 
brain some other scenes through which little bruised fect 
have painfully toiled, little hearts broken or rejoiced! 
Who does not remember as a child facing the mysteries 
of spring and winter, summer and autumn, and feeling 
that in dreams he has often stood to view another 
universe unroll itself before him! Are not these so-called 
dreams disconnected memories which revisit us in the 

i realms of sleep—memories of which some maleficent 
*. magician withholds the key? ' 

I well remember when a small boy constantly dream- 
ing of a beautiful litt'e Liue eyed girl with whom, hand-in-hand, I had once roamed in 
some supernal sphere. The first time this dream happened, I knew the girl. Her com- 
ing recalled to me the knowledge of some previous state of existence in which we had 
already met. We joyously kissed and our hearts filled with happiness, her forget-me- 
not eyes looking fondly into mine as we danced away, dabbling our bare feet in the 
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dewy grass. “It is so sweet to see you again,” I always said. “Why did you ever go 
away?” she pouted, When we had promised each other never to go away again, to 
remain always together in our happy childish love, she would try to recall how it 
was that I had left hcr, ‘I remember now,” and her blue eyes suddenly became 
dim with a wistful regret. ‘We were playing in the ficlds just as we are play- 
ing now, There was a frightful blackness, a darken——.” As she tried to describe 
the scene, she faded mistily away, I, the while, with outstretched arms, imploring 
her to return, 

The next night she would come back to me in dreams, but could never exp‘ain 
the reason for her sudden disappearance. I always awoke calling for this small 
dream-playmate of mine, who was so much more to me than all the little boys 
and girls I really knew. I saw her once again, and only once, as I crossed 
Waterloo Bridge on a moonlight night, Crouched in an embrasure of the bridge 
were a man and a little girl When I drew near, the little girl clambered 
upon the parapet, turned her face towards me, and flung herself over the 
bridge: it was the companion of my childish dreams! 

I rushed to the spot and seized the other figure by the arm, half expecting to find 
it unreal. But no; it was a tramp—a very real tramp; and when I angrily asked 
why he had not saved the little girl, he gazed at me as if I were mad or drunk, and 
said that he was alone—had been alone with Misery for the last hour, meditating a 
plunge over the parapet into the turbid river below. For the sake of the little child 
still so dear to me, I fed and comforted and gave him shelter; but after that night 
she never came to me again, even in dreams. 

It is in dreams alone men really live. In dreams our dearest hopes fulfil them- 
selves ; in dreams our loved and lost return again; in dreams our ambitions, our 
ideals, come back to us; in dreams we are the Galahads, the Admirable Crichtons 
of our youth ; in dreams we are no longer old and hopeless, grim and grey, haggard 
and halting down the hill of life, but youthful gods to whom everything great is 
possible and nothing is unreal. 

* * & ® & 

“We are such stuff as dreams are made on.” Are we? What 

Alexander Paul __ sort of stuffisthat? What did the poet mean by it? I dreamt this 
spa ah gy ~ morning that I had got into a most ridiculous passion with a little 
page-boy in a club, and I select this dream for mention precisely 

because of its trivial character and incidents. The page-boy’s right cheek was peppered 
with gunpowder marks. I particularly noticed this because that cheek was aggravatingly 
turned to me while its owner faced a fellow-member, and listened to him in preference 
to me, and in flagrant contempt of my prior claims for attention. The boy carried 
his offence too far. He carried it the length of the service department of the club, to 
which he retreated without giving one sign that he had heard my orders. This was 
too much for my outraged dignity. I rushed after the lad, penetrated the mysterious 
recesses of the steward’s apartments, and in trembling passion seized the first boy -I 
saw. As I shook him a flash of returning reason crossed my troubled brain. I stopped 
to see whether I was really dealing with the culprit. He was pale, and my victim was 
red as a rosy-cheeked apple. Still, that was only blushing indignation, or perhaps 
terror, For there were the powder marks. Now, how in all the world came I to dream 
of these powder marks? They make a realistic detail in a fairly coherent dream-nar- 
rative, a detail I should never have invented in my unimaginative waking hours. But 7 
am the stuff my dreams are made on, and the powder marks are the product of my 
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brain. How came they there? I know no boy with powder-marked cheeks. Ilow 
came this one into my club, into my angry clutches, into my dream ? 
. + £ * . 

When I was young I wanted to buy and read a certain book Pe 
of essays by Alexander Smith. So I said one day with studied rat goegie joy 
distinctness, to an intelligent but not brilliant-looking assistant 
bookseller in his place of business, “‘ Have you got Dreamthorfe?” The young man 
said nothing, but solemnly mounted to the upper rungs of a ladder and fetched down 
Napoleon's Dream Pook and Book of Fate in green cloth. I did not know then, 
and I do not now know whether the Emperor had beguiled the monotony of his 
conquests or the tedium of his exile with the composition of that volume, or 
whether it was the other Napoleon who laboured.over it before he took France 
in. hand, or whether it was the production of neither, or why Napoleon’s name was 
brought into the case at all! Had I bought the book I might have known, and I 
might have read it and been learned in the mysteries of which it treated. But 
having handled the volume for one second, I threw it at the young man’s right ear 
and left the shop. And to this day I am ignorant of the meaning of the dreams I 
am perpetually dreaming. I might say that I dream the most desperate, weird, 
gruesome, but at the same time enchanting, dreams, fraught with meaning and having 
a distinct bearing on my conduct of life in the way of warning, guidance, and 
inspiration. But it would be a lie. My dreams:are quite ordinary, and they are 
mostly on themes accepted as being unlucky—rats, fire, teeth dropping out, 
attending parties and places of public resort in nightgown or pyjamas. I would like 
to avoid dreaming of these, for they are not agreeable, and they nevcr have their 
proper sequel. I wake from such dreams knowing that I ought to have next day an 
encounter with an enemy, some nasty news, the sorrow of a dear friend’s death, or 


the exposure of some particular iniquity of my own. 
* 7 7 . Cy 


I have nothing good to say for dreams. But that I am a 

modest man I would inaugurate a Correspondence in the Silly > L. Bensusan 

: : as nothing good 
Season and endeavour to stir the mighty forces of the D. T. to to say for dreams. 
the abolition of dreams. From first to last they are a mistake, 
whether inspired by emotion or deranged digestion. If the dream be beautiful, it is 
no good, because we must wake up to a condition of things that fills us with disappoint- 
ment. If, on the other hand, a dream be bad and terrifying, it simply adds another 
trouble to an existence in which most things “ go contrairey.” Day-dreams, too, are 
out of place and absurd. They have an artful way of substituting excellent intentions 
for bad work, a substitution that is consoling for a brief moment and leaves an after- 
math of extreme irritation, and semi-rude letters from editors. Apart from their small 
value in serving novelists and short-story writers who sometimes tie their work into 
such a tangle that they are called upon to explain the incongruities by calling them a 
dream, I can conceive no class of person permanently benefited by the existence 
of such visions which must be written down useless and dangerous. In Biblical times 
the dreamer was regarded as an economiser of truth, and really, if a man can secure an 
audience, I see no reason why he should limit the extent of his miracles. ~As for the 
truth of dreams, little need be said. In this world where millions of people have 
adopted the reprehensible habit of dreaming every night or several times a week it is 
only natural that occasional coincidences should occur. Why these few verified dreams 
should be recorded, and the countless multitude of failures should be forgotten, no man 
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may say. My own prejudice against dreams is about fourteen months old. I was at 
Krugersdorp fighting with Dr. Jameson on behalf of the women and children beleagued 
in Johannesburg. For hours I had tasted neither food nor drink, the parched land 
around was less thirsty than I, men were falling on all sides, and only a puff of white 
smoke from the distant hills showed where the sharpshooters lay in ambush. I had 
accounted for two Boers, my horse had been shot under me and then suddenly I felt 
that I was struck. I shouted to Jameson, who stood by, “Go in and win,” and then 
the ground seemed to come up and hit me, there was darkness, a sound of rapid move- 
ment, a whiff of cold air and then—the dentist said, “‘ It has been a very troublesome 
tooth indeed ! ” 

I was in the old familiar green plush chair tilted helplessly back, and I sat motionless 
staring at a huge double-tooth from which I had just parted company after many 
years’ close companionship. Then] recollected all. It was justafter the Raid. Ihad 
been waiting in the dentist’s consulting-room and had taken up a daily paper with an 
account of the fight. |The result was that under the influence of the ether or chloro- 
form, the story had come back to me and I had lived it out in two or three moments. 
The wound was probably the last desperate wrench made by the dentist. 

We all like to be heroes, be we never so commonplace in real life. I had fought 
my first real battle in a dentist’s chair, at the bidding of a dream as imaginary as the 
dangers to the women and children of Johannesburg quoted as an excuse for the 
Doctor’s infamous Raid. Never before and never since have I been a hero. I had even 
given up all hopes of arriving at the distinction. But for that miserable vision I should 
have gone on my way contented, without any aspirations beyond the very common- 
place ones of humanity at large. Now I want togo to Crete, or Yildiz Kiosk, or Mace- 
donia, or Zhe Daily Chronicle office, and it is with me as it was with Tartarin of Taras- 
con, the Don Quixote and Sancho Panza of my nature fight and quarrel all day, the 
one quotes bellicose leading articles, the other sings du/ce domum. How, then, can I 
have anything but loathing and contempt for dreams? 


. ° 2 + ° 
: Frankly, I like dreaming. I have never been able to discover 
Evelyn Sharp the joys of a dreamless sleep ; it is like a book that wants pictures. 


likes dreaming. : : ‘ : . 
It is ever so much more interesting to have one’s sleep illustrated ; 


besides, the dreams spread it out and make it last longer. It is all rubbish to say 
that dreams are tiring ; nothing is half so tiring as going off into a dreamless sleep 
directly your head is on the pillow, and being awakened the very next instant by your 
tea, and hot water. That kind of sleep is not a bit amusing, and it is exhausting 
into the bargain. But real nice dreams, one on the top of the other, are really re- 
freshing ; and to wake up and try to recall them in the morning, before the inexorable 
knock comes at the door, while the early morning sounds are going on in the street 
below, and the water is being swished over the pavements, and the sun is making 
patterns on the dusty blind—is almost as nice as the dreams themselves. Even if the 
morning is dark, one can bear it better for having dreamed all night long. 

Of course, there are bad dreams ; but. one can always wake up and put a stop to 
them, which cannot be said, unfortunately, of bad books or bad pictures. There are, 
sad dreams, too, when you wake up crying miserably because you have been unkind 
in your sleep to your little brother ; and you take an early opportunity of making it up 
to him, in the usual world, by doing his holiday task for him, or sharpening his knife 
on the kitchen stairs ; and your little brother says: “Hullo! Have you got a head- 
ache or measles or anything? Sure? Then what do you want?” 
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Then there are humorous dreams. It is not everybody who can appreciate 
humorous dreams, our sense of humour will not put up with them. And yet, witha 
little practice and a little insight, it is quite possible to enjoy this kind of thing im- 
mensely. You have to learn that the point of view is a little different, that is all. And 
then, the people in dreams make up for a good deal. They talk so little, and they 
know so much ; and they are very quiet, and they sever disapprove of you. The 
truth is, that they have never quite grown-up, and their own interests are consequently 
absorbing ; and if we want to criticise them, and complain that they are grotesque, or 
ridiculous, or frightening, it is our fault for being so grown-up ourselves. 

* . ° . - 

There is an arrangement of looking-glasses characteristic of our 
times and habits called, I think, a triplicate mirror, by which one Florence Hayward 
can see not only one’s full face, one’s profile, the back of one’s head, es ws 
but, most interesting of all, one’s self looking away from one’s self waking selves. 
in apparent (but only apparent) unconsciousness that one is being 
looked at—by one’s self. This sounds involved, but it is no more so than the mental 
process of which it is the exact equivalent—the process we go through when we dream. 

In every dream there are always two of ourselves, one enacting, the other watching, 
commenting, and each one of these two selves goes on its way in our dream, separately 
from, yet accompanied by, the other. And therein lies the fascination of Dreamland. 
We know that intellect is watching habit-of-mind, and thinking as we have been taught 
to think in our daylight hours. We believe that intellect will bring us back some 
knowledge that will be of value to us. But habit-of-mind is cunning enough to know, 
and never to forget, that it is being watched, and to act accordingly, being only appar- 
ently, not really, unconscious of the surveillance. And so in one way our dreams are 
wiser than our waking selves, for when we wake we forget to take this circumstance of 
being watched into account, and believe that the glimpse we had wa; of a naked soul. 

It was not ; it was only undressing, and it knew that someone was looking in at the 
window. 

However, such is the rampant personalism of the human mind that it considers any 
glimpse whatever that it gets of itself to be of value; and perhaps it would be if we 
could ever be certain whether the glimpse that a dream gives us is of the thing itself 
or only the reflection of it in which (as in all reflections) everything is reversed. 

Waking, we know that music is sound—of sorts; dreaming, we realise that it is 
also shape, that melody has a definite outline, harmony a concrete form which, if we 
might only remember, we could draw on awakening, as having ascending steps of 
various measurable heights, and slants by which we arrive at last at the climax—a 
single note sounding clear and alone, and not only sounding, but having a luminous 
colour and also a rounded perfect shape, which it is a joy and a delight to touch. 

Waking, we know that there is a tradition abroad in the land concerning a certain 
thing called Love, which, translated into the present vernacular signifies a person of 
the other sex who will not disgrace one either at a dinner-table or in the Divorce Court. 
Dreaming, we realise this person to be a beautiful man—awake, we detest beautiful 
men, with a beautiful character—awake, we have the modern contempt for a beautiful 
character and we are inspired with the feeling that, awake, we know to be so im- 
possible, namely, a love of which we cannot see the other end. 

Und so weiter ! 

Verily, so long as we may interpret our dreams either by contraries or at the foot 
of the letter, as best suits us, so long will they, like the uses of adversity, be sweet. 
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The best dreams come when your eyes. are open, and you 
Pett Ridge believes are smoking and you are alone. Then your dreams are under 
the best dreamscome ‘ : 
with youreyesopen, Control, and you can be just who you wish to be, and you have 
only to close your eyes slightly to be in just the very place 
you want to bé in. For instance: Somebody suggested this evening that I should 
write a play. “(They in their heart think that I cannot do this, and I in my heart 
know that I cannot.) Very well then! A moment of controlled dreaming and I 
have written a play. Good play too, with the interest beginning directly the curtain 
rises; ingenious complications, racy dialogue, diverting confusion, and, heavens ! 
what curtains. Even the typist as she brings it to me in fair garb within five 
seconds cannot but crave permission to congratulate me on a remarkable addition 
to the dramatic literature of the age. The rolled up play is sent out for five 
seconds only, and here now is every actor-manager of every theatre in London 
begging, absolutely begging, my dear sirs, for permission to play it. I fear I am a 
little curt with these actor-managers. I ought to show them more courtesy perhaps, 
but after all one cannot be bothered. I tell them to draw lots for the play, and 
Mr. George Alexander dances and sings out of sheer delight on finding that he 
is the fortunate man. Mr. Wyndham makes a grab at it and Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
has a dummy roll which he proposes (it is clear) to substitute for the priceless 
comedy, but I stop all this and dismiss them by merely lifting my eyebrows. 

“ Sir,” says Mr. George Alexander, with much fervour, ‘‘ Heaven will repay you.” 

I say never mind about that. How much is 4e going to pay? 

“ Sir,” remarks Mr. Alexander, with submission, “I suggest that I should pay you 
one thousand pounds for each performance.” 

I beat Mr. Alexander down to £750, but he obstinately declines to go lower than 
this, and I have to give in. ‘Three-quarters of a moment (not more, on my honour) 
and the play has been produced. The curtain is down on the last act, and the house 
is roaring itself hoarse with enthusiasm. 

“You must go on, my dear chap.” 

I say, nonsense, but the leading lady (who is really a very fine lady and winsome 
withal) interposes. 

“Won't you go on and say a few words,” she says, softly, placing her powdered 
hand on my shoulder, “ for my sake.” 

Such a speech! So terse, so epigrammatic, so tactful, so full of good points. Not 
a person in the house stirs until the end, and then the stalls stand up and cheer; . 
ladies of the aristocracy pelt me with roses ; outside there is a fight between the pit and 
gallery because both have chosen representatives to drag my brougham home; the 
leading lady whispers, as I bid her good-night and step into my carriage, that she 
loves me and me alone. And at the very moment I give a start, my pipe falls on 
the floor, and strolls under the pianoforte for a rest. 

Think, too, of the “ At Homes” that one gives by the aid of Controlled Dreams. 
You ask no one you don’t want to see; you send them away directly that you are 
tired of their company. All the best people come. They cannot, as a matter of fact, 
decline an invitation. Even Royalty is not exempt ; the Prince I have always found 
a most agreeable man at such affairs. 

And sometimes to the receptions come those who were and are not ; whom to see 
in the flesh again, one would give up everything. But of these the pen cannot easily 


write. 




















